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NOTES OF EXCURSIONS.—No. Il. 
THE SHAKERS AT LEBANON. 


Tre first impression made by the Shakers 
ssyou enter their great hall at Lebanon, is 
that of a ghastly dance of death. ‘The pallid, 
worn ghosts, in their bleached grave clothes, 
have taken up their grim orgies on earth, 
and with ri seer hey salle gto ng 
eye are performi ir cram revolu- 
tea ne feeling of terror is 
succeeded afterwards hes disgust as the 
machinery is a little ed into. But to 
give our ex as they occurred. It 
was a cool bright Sunday morning among 
the hills of the Taconic, as we foe across 
the Haneock mountain, from Pittsfield to the 
Shaker settlement of that name. Heavy 
summer rains on the previous day had re- 
freshed the vegetation and hardened the 
usually excellent roads of the region. The 
leanly shaved edges of the upland meadows, 
as they touched the woodland, gave token 
of the ‘to the Hancock Village, for 
the Shakers are excellent farmers and 
nei fields are nicely groomed. By neat 
Jences and through avenues of shady road- 
Pet Sol yo ta 
oa yellow, many stories 
height and not uwnpicturesquely pRewnice: 
gether at regular angles. There is the 
seat circular stone barn, with the huge 
laymow in the centre, and the numerous 
talls where the cattle, each with head 
ward the great king post, are fed through 
te cold months of winter. A stone pathwa' 
ba which you pass a simple dial rier A 
‘ween two groups of houses. Near by, on 


ne Opposite of the road, is the ae 
use where the services are held of the 
veral families, We found it closed, the 
thren, it was said, being off to a meeting 
ee nomial. hw he door worship 
"S eumes accom a kerten, oA a 
athusiasm, One winter lately the evil was 
inted by the Shakers on one of their 


ountains in solemn procession over the 












































at that time that he was fairly cornered in 
the shape of a varmint and was buried with 
appropriate zeal behind the barn. When you 
get hold of the devil pin him down. It was 
a circumstance which created great doubt in 
the mind of old Dr. Thomas Fuller of the 
piety of Saint Dunstan, that when, as is well 
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by depopulating it of the good and virtuous. 
The “calm goblin” then had a shy at the 
Searlet lady of Babylon, and by a natural 
foree of logic of his own (slightly at war 
with physiological experience) went on to 
condemnation of her daughters—whom he 





known to all lovers of legend, he had hold 


of his majesty’s nose with a pincers he should | 


let it go again. 


settlement of the Shakers at Lebanon. 
Descending upon it from a hill side, groups | 
of carriages were drawn up at the great meet- | 
ing house, stages, coaches, light wagons, | 


rockaways and others of more city pretence ; the children ( 


from the fashionable haunts of the neighbor- | 
ing watering place. With the light airy | 
building before them shining with its round- | 
ed tin roof in the pure atmosphere, the whole | 
had the gay appearance, with the bustle of) 
the grooms and horses, of a fair or race) 
course. A left hand entrance, past a narrow | 
yard of grass is briefly labelled “ Males ;” the | 
corresponding doorway being as economi- | 
cally marked “Females.” Entering by the | 
former we found ourselves among groups of 
city-faces and fashionable costume ranged, | 
standing or on benches, the whole length of | 
the edifice. In the middle of the hall, under | 
a vast rounded sounding board, suspended 
from the ceiling, stood a preacher, a grim, 
spectral, cold-eyed piece of human timber, 
boarded up to the ears in a long unwrinkled 
drab coat. He was in the midst of an expo- 
sition addressed to his fashionable audience, 
which for bathos and cool ignorantimpudence 
exceeded any address it had ever been our 
fortune to listen to. It was a polite recom- 
mendation to the fat, comfortable, happy look- 
ing people in front of him to break up their 
families, leave their wives or husbands, par- 
ents or children, and join the saints of the 
Millennium which had already begun on 
earth, the miserable looking squeaking, 
Jamping beings behind him on the benches, 
ma with every grade of feebleness and 
imbecility (with here and there a good face) 
being its angelic first fruits. Marriage he 
denounced as wa oaging to the “natural” | 
man, forgetting that in this division he left! 
himself and his brother celibates to the! 
ranks of the “unnatural.” His textual’ 
logie seemed a farcical quiz on some of the | 
old Puritan verse-splitting theology. After an | 
enumeration of the various meals which | 
a“ be eaten in the course of the day, ' 

id down with a confident and dignified | 
assertion, he reminded the company of the 
oe invited to the supper in the New 

estament parable. Several of them had 
made excuse, one of them had bought a| 
piece of land, another a yoke of oxen, till it, 
eame to the man who had married a wife, | 
who asked for no excuse at all, but said sim- | 
ply, he couldn’t come. “And why? because 
there was no excuse to be made. It was out 
of the question. Had there been any he 
would have asked for it—thus showing, con- 
— that this condition was utterly in- | 
compatible with those heavenly relations?” 
The millennium, in the Shaker view of it, 








It was satisfactory to learn 
VOL, x, wo. 11. 









appears a device to put an end to the world 
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Three miles farther on is the scattered | 


pronounced to be the church of England and 
the Protestant sects. After some other vul- 
garities the performance shifted suddenly to 
a song and a dance. ‘The vocal music hada 
strong infusion of saw-filing, and the dancing 
looked hugely like a procession of rheuma- 
tie kangaroos. It was a promenade all 
around in two circles, the adults of both 
sexes tte one another in the outer, and 

or children they get posses- 
sion of, like the supernatural hags of old) in 
the inner, about the vocal group which may 
be spoken of as the quire for the occasion. 
The tunes were, some of them, lively and 
Yankee-doodleish. It was a good business- 
like trot, with a singular motion of the hands, 
much like a groceryman “ hefting ” imagina 
pounds of butter. As one tune was finish 
another began, and on went the dance of 
death. 

The hall in which this was going on was a 
large airy structure with green blinds, a floor 
which would be the despair of a holy-stoning 
commodore on the decks of his pet frigate, 
and a general air of comfort. Several open- 
ings in the upper part of the end walls, filled 
with blinds, ap tly acting as ventilators, 
are coluaieel to be private windows for 
the benefit of — erited survey in op 
ment what they please of the proceedings o 
the Millennial C urch below. 

The leading personages, of both sexes, it is 
said, live in sacred privacy in the attics of 
these meeting-house buildings. 

Much of the ludicrous in this exhibition 
depends upon the outer garments. Imbe- 
cility looks exceedingly imbecile in a down 
shelving shirt collar twiddling its thumbs. 
One individual had a very stagy look, a 
counterfeit presentment of that excellent 
actor, Mr. Blake, of Burton's eompany—in 
full undress costume of the time of George 
IIL. It is possible, by the way, that the 
changes of fashion may return to this anti- 
quated dress (which was fashionable when 
the Shakers oon it) when the exhibition 
may lose something of its interest. Just 
now there is a peculiar hitch of the long 
garment, between the shoulders of beauty, 
which is fascinating—to the lovers of the 
distorted. 

The dance was somewhat monotonous, and 
the audience, who could converse ype cover 
of the jargon going on, expressed opinions 
freely. “h May Sesion; they don’t seem 
to be well worked up to-day—small chance 
for the whirling gifts.” This was said by a 
connoisseur among the spectators, who look- 
ed at the whole very much as an ama- 
teur at a cock-pit. 

The old and infirm are pitiable enough in 
such mummeries, for old age should have 
quite another homestead, adorned. by the 
elegancies and refinements of life, but for the 
young and the few beautiful persons in the 
company, the exhibition was profoundly 
melancholy. You have no business, Messrs. 
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Elders, with youth and beauty, though your 
grim abodes may be something between a 
prison and a hospital for the weak and 
criminal. 

The exhibition ended, at last, and the com- 
pany hurried to their carriages, the Shakers 
falling into column on their way to the 
“ houses.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Dickens, on 
his visit to Lebanon, was unable to witness 
this ceremony. What he did see at the 
“office” he has left on record, but the 
world’s ple at that time were doing 
penance by a year’s exclusion from the in- 
terior for some past misdemeanors, and he 
could not enter, _He sums up a pretty fair 
account of them from hearsay, but bears his 
testimony to the spirit of the institution in 
Guana condemnatory language: “I do 
abhor,” says he, “and from my soul detest 
that bad spirit, no matter by what class or 
sect it may be entertained, which would 
strip life of its healthful graces, rob youth of 
its innocent pleasures, pluck from maturity 
and age their pleasant ornaments, and make 
existence but a narrow path towards the 
grave ; that odious spirit which, if it could 
have had full scope and sway upon the earth, 
must have blasted and made barren the im- 
aginations of the greatest meu, and left them, 
in their power of raising up enduring images 
before their fellow creatures yet unborn no 
better than the beasts; that in these very 
broad-brimmed hats and very sombre coats— 
in stiff-necked solemn-visaged piety, in short, 
no red hai what its garb, wager it have 
cro ir as ina er vi or lo 
naile as in a Hindoo temple—I mnie the 
worst among the enemies of Heaven and 
Earth, who turn the water at the 
aT this poor world, not into .wine, but 

The spiritual condition of the Shakers ap- 
pears to be a jufiction of extremes—utter 
negations with old fashioned monkery. It 
arises with that ancient notion of a portion 
of the church that the body is wholly corrupt, 
and that good men should live a life of pure 
spirit. Hence, ascetic monasticism and in- 
temperance in the name of temperance. It 
is hardly to be supposed, though, that the 
sect, notwithstanding an occasional “ vision” 
of the old women, and its grim mounte- 
bankery, is sustained by its religious. creed. 
It is probably held together as a low type of 
associated industry. Labor alone makes it 
endurable for the individual or the body. It 
supplies to man what he most seeks, a rou- 
tine of healthy work, and when the work is 
done there is the passion of hoarding the 

fits, which will shine in a miser half an 

our before the death he is consciously 
pe and find its satisfaction in swelling 
the coffers or adding to the acres of soulless 
Shakerdom. 

Visions, however, of a kind of dyspeptic 
spirituality, the more susceptible of the sis- 
terhood occasionally entertain, showing a 
blind, amorphous vellghites life. Their 8, 
such as they are, contain wild legenda 
absurdities—of which Mormonism, so decid- 
edly opposed to the sexual tenets of the 
Shakers, but uot unlike, in many features of 
ignorant fanaticism and pursuit of temporal 
ends, contains exaggerated parallelisms. 

We have heard of a miracle, an Irish bull 
of a miracle, of the sect, told of Ann Lee, 
their distinguished divinity, as occurring on 
her voyage to this country. A wild storm 
had arisen, and, in despair, the sailors had 
abandoned their duty... Ann: Lee has an 
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opportune vision. She sees the ship in 
safety, after its perils, and communicates the 
fact to the crew. They all take new courage, 
return to their duty and—marvellous to re- 
late—the ship is saved. 

The Shaker life, repulsive. enough in 
many of its manifestations, the ignor- 
ance of the sect, their denial of art and 
refinement, the blight of the soul under 
their paralysed moral and social sys- 
tem, has yet its kindly features. Action is 
so manifold in the world that from good 
everywhere springs evil and from evil good. 
The mass is inextricably intermingled, so 
while the best man on earth may safel 
acknowledge that he may do much evil, it 
may be said of the evil that good is wrought 
by it. Light does not always reach us in 
one pure, unbroken ray. 

The Shakers form a community of asso- 
ciated industry where, at least, the first rude 
wants of life—pure air, cleanliness, and a 
sufficiency of food are provided for. Their 
homes are, to this extent, a refuge for the 
harassed and destitute. Many disappointed 
broken down men turn in thither from. the 
buffets of the world and the irresolution of 
their uncontrolled ions—a safe haven 
and anchorage for the wreck of a troubled 
life. The more obvious moralities of life 
seem to be observed by them with faithfui- 
ness. They are honest, sober and indus- 
trious. There is a thoroughness of labor in 
many of their works which commands res- 
pect. Slovenly workmanship is a gross 
practical lie running through the world, 
‘The Shakers, limited in the extent of their 
manufactures, offer the best of the kind. 
The covers of their boxes fit, their brooms 
sweep, their packets of herbs are saprenes 
by 2: sicians, the products of their 
farms iries are sound and wholesome. 
This, with the fair and exact culture of their 
land, is a virtue before the world. Dealin 
simply with nature in their relations as 
culturists, in spite of constraint and their 
barren culture, beauty waits upon them. 
Their brimming water fountains by the road 
side, for man and beast, the c iness and 
order of their farm-yards and meadows, a 
certain grandeur (of a limited character) in 
their h dwellings, the mountain sim- 
plicity of their retirement, are tributes to the 
a of Art, Enter their dwellings, and the 

oors and door mouldings of the native pine, 
showing every vein on its unpainted surface, 
would be an elegance in the cedared palaces 
of princes. _ Other features of the interior are 
curious. The devices for cleanliness xemind 
the traveller of the expedients of the Dutch 
housewives at Broek. The glazed hard 
finish of the plaster walls of the large house 
at Hancock are as pure and fresh at the end 
of twenty years, as if they had been put up 
in the city six months sinee. They have been 
saved from the impurity of smoke by a 
small tunnel and pipe, set above each lamp, 
and leading into the chimney. A broom 
hangs outside of each house at the doorway. 
All vanity is eschewed. A tall old family 
clock stands in the corridor, but some gay 
flowers on its face had been covered with 
white paint. You see no flowers in the 
sister's rooms but a volume of unreadable 
theology (#) on the Second Advent, with per- 
haps a pair of crossed spectacles by its side 
it o ae f of the disrelish 

t is a singular proof o isreli 
man has for liberty that the Shakers, 
renouncing the cburch governments and 
magistracies of the world, should at once 
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submit themselves to a burdensome system 
of routine, restraint and espionage, }y 
which they are converted into machines, wi), 
the rigor of a military despotism. Desir), 
to be free to worship in their own way ay; 
advance their spiritual culture, they becom 
slaves of fanaticism and bind new burden, 
on themselves. No sect is more cram 
Hite bey <* eee’ — education goes 
ittle beyond enou ing and writin 
to be cheated in their dealings with’ tn 
world ; they have no libraries nor literatur, 
unless the title is allowed to a few volume. 
of spiritual gibberish. Their dialect js yp. 
cou Their speech has every country 
provingal vulgarity ; but their vanity is bjing 
to the imperfection, and they harangue the 
brilliant “ world’s people,” the lawyers an 
others of New York and Boston, assembjej 
from Columbia Hall, as if they were so many 
Clays and Websters. 
eir ine has the secret of immobility 
in the midst of a world which is advaneing 
all around them. There is no relaxation, 
improvement. It was brute vulgar toil when 
they were poor; now tbat they are rich, itis 
brute vulgar toil still, They might, one 
would think, be bachelors and old maids 
without sacrificing all the graces of life 
Such however may be the necessary tev. 
dency of separation of the sexes—in which 
they demonstrate the fallacy of their ova 
ereed, and prove, conclusively, that it is not 
good for man to be alone. 

Strange that the founder and patron saint 
of these misogynists should be a woman— 
that there should be a species of Marian 
worship in their Monkery. E. A. D. 


LITERATURE. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
[SECOND PAPER.) 

From the wide extent of country over which 
the American press the number of 
journals, their transient and perishable chs 
racter, and the circumstance that it is ou 
of late that attention has been directed to the 
subject, as affecting one of the most impor. 
tant industrial interests of the country, we 
are, of necessity, somewhat, at a loss for the 
material on which to ate as {o the 
character, complexion, and quality of ou 
cis-atlantic journalism. Glancing over the 
returns of the United States census ‘or 
1850, as exhibited in, the Herald, we ob 
serve, within our knowledge, many impor 
tant omissions and misstatements : althous! 
it approaches more nearly to a tabular vie¥ 
than anything heretofore furnished. 

résumé of that publication gives us the {0 





lowing summary of the newspapers printed 
in the city and of New York in Juv 
1850 :— 


NUMBER OF PAPERS. 


N.Y. City. Other places. Total. 
Daily... ...cc¥eeedeeeeee 14 42 ‘ 
Semi and Tri-weekly...- 7 8 5 
Weekly ........--++..-. 38 268 ’ 
Sunday ~...-6--...000- 8 ! Pm 
Semi monthly,........+- 5 8 % 
Monthly........+«-+ +++ 4 i 
Weta is. «dies si tee 106 338 mM 


COMPARATIVE CIRCULATION. 


Daily ........ 2... ++253,621 52.618 or 
Semi & Tri-weekly. 19.940 13,875 00 
bercrn'f b weceraytne spo ss a0 50 
Senbmedthy... cs 68,000 15,800 3s 
Monthly ./...«++ ++ 401,800 


at each time 
Pe baendeeasctatee aics..21... 1000" 
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NUMBER OF SHEETS ISSUED ANNUALLY. 
New York City. Other places. 


wiice 47,622,510 16,311,580 
pally cad’ Fricweekly. .... 2073.760 1443 
Weekly ...0-++2-ssereer ee 22, 110.608 15,502.512 
Sunday . « 4, 78, 
en ae 1/632,000 a7 200 
pea os . 4821 600 300 





Total....- hee eee cee + eG, 000,478 34,175,092 


The above shows that the total annual 
circulation, or number of sheets printed by 
all the New York newspaper press, in one 
year, is as follows :— 

Mss Brectigas veg, sad‘sll other ioscan 

SEMEN Miicttn rats ssoncces rte cases cones Bt AAOO8 

Grand Oetehicd. Sead, 55% 05.5. a. ic oes 116 543,570 


This amount is equal to 242,799 reams 
of paper of all kinds, which, at an average 
value of $3 per ream, shows that $728,397 
is annually paid to the paper-makers and their 
agents, by the newspaper press of this 
State. 

To show the vast increase of newspaper 
publishing in pe oem we have the follow. 
ing summary table of newspa rinted in 
th State in the year 1832, callin bees Wil- 
jiams’s New York Annual Register for that 
year. The number of newspapers printed 
in the city of New York in 1832, was 64; 
and in the State, 258; and the whole num- 
a of copies issued was then computed as 
ollows :— 











No. of Issued 

Ne Copies print Annually 

Dalipds 5 ised. Od. Ass v8 13 18,200 5,032,800 
weekly .. .oas 12 19.200 «1 

Welliadscteset™ tees 56,000 2,912,000 
Semi-monthly..........- 3 3.000 
, ATE Te 3 2,000 24,000 
Total, New York city... .64 10.628.000 
Out of the city.........+ 194 (Estimated cir'n) 5,400,000 
Total in the State... .... 258 Total copies. . . . 16,028,000 


The average daily circulation of the New 
York. papers in 1832, was 1,400. In 
1850, the same number being printed (13) 
as in 1832, the average daily circulation, 

to the census returns, is 11,817. 

A comparison of the above statements 
shows an inerease of 42 papers of all kinds 
published in this city, and of 86 in the State ; 
and ct ig total number of ae 
ments, where daily papers are in this 
city, remains the same as in fess (viz. 13), 
the circulation has increased about 135,000 
daily, or 115,000, deducting for the misrep- 
resentations in the returns of the penny 
papers. In other parts of the State, there 
Were in 1832 only 7. daily papers printed, 
viz—3 in Albany, 2 in Troy, and 2 in Ro- 
chester. There are now 42 daily pub- 
lished in this State, exclusive of 13 in this 
city, as will be seen by our table ; and these 
are published in fifteen different cities and 
pr Tos Jeers of a4 pa annual 

tion press of the State, since 
1832, is one hundred millions of sheets. 

Here are a few facts on which to base some 
speculations as to the predominant influence 
to which the crrareeee beavis are subjected : 
for it cannot be do that the paramount 
cane in Aone, Pei fae its Me 

ow i 
controlled by Law, Religion, Taste, J 
tye Licence, or Depeavity, a more a 
examination would disclose. e are 
Proud to say, from a considerable acquaint- 
‘nee with the journals whose names are 


000 | to the peace and security of the community. 
ooo | There are questions on which the press 


| ment, is 


Good Taste. There are very few in the| 
entire list which openly defy public decency, 
or proclaim sentiments abhorrent or hostile 


sometimes receives a wrong cant or bias; 
but, in the long trial, it is pretty sure to 
settle down to the purer standard. A 
very liberal proportion is expressly devoted 
to Religion—many to Commerce—many to 
Agriculture—and another smaller section in 
whole or part to the Belles Lettres and the 
Literary Interest. Our own is, we believe, 
the only journal in the United States exclu- 
sively employed with Literature. In mere 
numbers the provincial or country journals 
far outgo those published in the cities: but 
in circulation these have greatly the ad- 
vantage. 

At the head of these stand the newspa- 
pers of the city of New York: by right of 
their place of publication, the larger capital 
invested, and their unrivalled opportunity 
for furnishing the earliest intelligence: 





which renders them par excellence THE news- 
papers of the country. In the preparation 
of the city newspapers it may please the un- | 
informed to know--that the chief place, | 
the precedence is allotted in this order :—| 
1. The Telegraphic or Steamer News. | 


the press; namely, ‘The Newspaper Press, 
its Origin and Progress; ‘The Power and 
Character of the Press? ‘ The Law of News- 
papers ;’ ‘ Newspaper Stamp and Advertise- 
ment ys ‘Statistics of Existing News- 
papers ;’ ‘ Reporters and Reporting ;’ ‘ Post- 
office Regulations for the Despatch of 
Newspapers ; ‘The Philosophy of Adver- 
tising ? ‘ Peculiar and Separate Advantages 
of Advertising in the London and Provincial 
Press; ‘The Advertising Agent.’ The vo- 
lume is regarded as indispensable in the 
counting-house of the banker, merchant, soli- 
citor, publisher, stockbroker, and auction- 
eer; and in the office of every insurance 
and railway company. Patentees of new 
inventions, and extensive general adver- 
tisers, also find it of the atest use in 
selecting papers in various districts for their 
announcements, while to the general reader 


‘it presents an amount of interesting infor- 


mation with reference to the newspaper 
press of Great Britain, which he will not find 
contained in any other volume. 

On a similar plan a work for the United 
States could not fail of a profitable recep- 
tion. 





DE HAAS’S WESTERN VIRGINIA.* 
“THe early history of the West is full of 


2. Commercial Intelligence. 3. Advertisers, | most lively interest to readers, both at home 


4. Local Matters. 


tant when our own will, in that respect, 
rival the leading journals of London and 
Paris. A basis being furnished in the 
forthcoming census, we trust that some 
man of competent capacity and experience 
will undertake to provide us with a work 
similar to the “ Newspaper Press Directory,” 
to which we referred in our previous article 
on this subject: and as a sort of suggestive 
qe to such a compilation, we furnish a 
escription of its plan and contents : 


A neat volume, of 2 of five hundred 
pages, and meant to be the most complete 
work of reference — oe to the Bri- 
tish newspaper press which has yet a 
The peek ti edition is the third, oe. see 
dergone a thorough revision,—recording all 
changes in newspaper property up to the 
latest period. Those who consult this vo- 
lume bnd, first of all, a list. of the newspa- 
rs published in England, Wales, Scot- 
and, Ireland, Isle of Man, Guernsey, and 
Jersey, showing ata glance the number of 
papers, with their names, published in each 
county. Passing from this bird’s eye view 
of the press, the reader is introduced to the 
London papers, alphabetically arranged, oc- 
cupying sixty-eight pages and from thence 
to the English provincial, Scottish, and Irish 
journals, the towns of publication being 
alphabetically arranged, so as to facilitate 
reference. in addition to the title of each 
journal (and this applies to the London as 
well as the provincial list), is given the fol- 
lowing information :—Date of its establish- 
ment; its general characteristics; the spe- 
cial interests, political, commercial, social, 
and religious, advocated by it; the town 
where published, and a description of its 
particular local circulation; the name of its 
proprietor or publisher. This list occupies 


auready Jevliated, that the vast prepon-| about 220 In addition to the above 
Gqranee lies on the side of Good Order and | information, the author, Mr. Mitchell, has in. 

M terspersed throughout the volume several 
original articles on subjects connected with 


pr orals: although we would not 
J 80 readily to the third of the trinity, 








5. Reading Matter. | and abroad ; and that which relates to West- 
From the equality of competition in the. 
other departments, the last, the literary ele- | 
ually acquiring more importance, | 
996,800 | and it is believed that the time is not far dis- 


ern Virginia and its borders is so in an espe- 
cial degree. Here it was that WasnineTox 
received those severe lessons in war which 
prepared him for the great achievements he 
so gloriously performed in after life, and 
here was struck the first great blow in the 


struggle for American Independence.” Here, . 


too, was formed, in an especial manner, that 
hardihood of character, daring, personal in- 
dependence which was to be the of ad- 
vancing American civilization to the borders 
of the Pacifie. Every incident of Indian 
warfare may be studied in the adventures of 
the bands of emigrants to the banks of the 
Ohio. ae are mingled, Sate. with ot 
pomp of Euro warfare. persona 
prowess of the first seattered bands of set- 
tlers yields to the general conflict with tribes 
directed — organized agencies of Great 


Britain—the darkest stain upon her Ameri- 
can administration. 


Mr. De Haas, a gentleman of Virginia, 
has occupied himself with the illustration of 
this period. His book on the Early Settle- 
ment and Indian Wars of Western Virginia 
is an acceptable contribution to the histori- 
cal material of the times. It is prepared 
with method and industry ; the little known 
local chronicles have been freely used; in- 
formation has been gathered from corres- 
pondence, and other original sources. It is 
a useful and entertaining compilation. The 
wood-cuts, interspersed here and there, are 
rather of a miscellaneous character; but 
they are not out of place in a work of this 
kind. We do not desire a Western chroni- 
cle to be presented exactly in the court dress 
of a polite history. 

In the military movements of that region, 
the eye first singles out the youthful form of 
Col, Washington. At the disastrous defeat 
- Braddock he seems to bear a charmed 
ife. 

“ On that disastrous day, the military genius 
of Washington shone forth with much of that 
splendor which afterwards made him so illustri- 


* History of the Early Settlement and Indian Wars 
of Western Virginia. By Wills De Haas. Wheeling, 
Va.: H Hoblitzell. 
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ous. Two aids of Braddock had fallen, and 








therefore upon Washington alone devolved the 
duty of distributing orders. ‘ Men were falling 
thick and fast, yet regardless of danger he spur- 
red on his steed, galloping here and there 
through the field of blood. At length his 
horse suok under him ; a second was procured, 
and pressing amid the throng, sent his calm and 
resolute voice among the frightened ranks, but 
without avail. A second horse fell beneath him, 
and he leaped to the saddle of a third, while the 
bullets rained like hailstones about him.’ Four 
passed through his coat, without inflicting the 
slightest wouad, showing clearly that a stronger 
hand than that of man’s protected the body at 
which they had been aimed. An eye-witness 
says, he expected every moment to see him fall, 
as his duty exposed him to the most imminent 
danger. An Indian warrior was often after- 
wards heard to say, that Washington was not 
born to be shot, as he had fired seventeen times 
at his person without success. 

“ The courage, energy, bravery, and skill dis- 
played by Washington on this occasion marked 
him as possessed of the highest order of military 
talents. Just from a bed of siekness, yet forget- 
ting his infirmities, he pushed through the paniec- 
stricken crowd, and his bright sword could be 
seen pointing in every direction, as he distributed 
the orders of his commander. 

“ At last, when 


« ¢—. Hapless Braddock met his destined fall, 


the noble Virginia aid, with his provincial 
troops, who had been held in so much contempt 
by the haughty and presumptuous general, cover- 
ed the retreat, and saved the remnant of the 
army from annihilation, 

“ At the fall of Braddock, Washington, with 
Capt. Stuart of the Virginia Guards, hastened to 
his relief, and bore him from the field of -his in- 
glorious defeat, in the sash which had decorated 
his person.” 


This sash, thus alluded to, has another 
recent and melancholy interest. It passed, 
in military sequence, into the hands of Gen. 
Taylor. The curious history is thus pre- 
served by Mr. De Haas: 


“ The identical sash worn by Braddock at the 
time of his defeat, and in which he was borne 
from the field bleeeing and dying, recently pass- 
ed into the hands of one of America’s greatest 
and most successful generals, 

“ It appears that the sash referred to some 
years since became the property of a gentleman 
at New Orleans. 

“ After the brilliant achievement on the Rio 
Grande in 1846, the owner of the relic forward- 
ed it to, Gen. Gaines, with a request that it 
might be presented to the officer who most dis- 
tinguished himself on that occasion. The old 
general promptly sent it by special messenger to 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

“ The person who bore it thus speaks of the 
presentation and interview. ‘General Taylor 
took the sash and examined it attentively. It 
was of unusual size, being quite as large, 
when extended, as a common hammock. In 
the meshes of the splendid red silk that eompos- 
ed it, was the date of its manufacture, “ 1707,” 
and although it was one hundred and forty years 
old, save where the dark spots, that were 
stained with the blood of the hero who wore it, 
it glistened as brightly as if it had just come 
from the loom. 

“* Upon the unusual size of the sash being no- 
ticed, Gen. Worth, who had joined the party in 
the tent, mentioned that such was the old- 
fashioned style ; and that the soldier's sash was 
intended to carry, if necessary, the wearer from 
off the field of battle. It was mentioned in the 
conversation, that after Gen. Ripley was wound- 
ed at Lundy’s Lane, his sash, similar in form, 
was used as a hammock’to bear him from the 
field, and that in it he was carried several miles, 











his body swaying to and fro between the horses, 
to which the ends of the sash were securely | 
fastened. To a wounded soldier no convey-— 
ance could be more grateful, or more appro- , 


priate. 


“ «Gen. Taylor broke the silent admiration, | 
by saying he would not receive the sash. Upon | 


our expressing surprise, he continued, that he did 
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twenty-six years and a few months after Brad. 
dock's defeat ; and then it was made anything but 
a secret, that one of the family dealt the death- 
blow to the British general. Thirteen years 
afterwards I met Thomas Fausett, then, as he 
told me, in his 70th year. To him I put the 
plain question, and received the plain reply, «/ 


did shoot him.” 1 never heard the fact doubted 


not think he should receive presents until pet or blamed, that Fausett killed Braddock.’ 


campaign, so far.as he was concerned, was 


“ Mr. Watson (Annals of the Olden ‘Time, 


finished. He elaborated on the impropriety of vol. i. pp. 141-2) says, that in 1833 he met 
naming children after living men, fearing lest | William Butler, a private in the Pennsylvania 
the thus honored might disgrace their namesakes.| Greens at the defeat of Braddock. ‘I asked 


We urged his acceptance of the present; and | 
he said, finally, that he would put it carefully | 


away in his military chest, and if he thought he 


deserved so great a compliment, at the end of | 


the campaign, he would acknowledge the re- 
ceipt.’ 

“ The stirring events that have transpired since 
he made that remark, have added the laurels of 
Monterey to those he then wore ; and the world, 
as well as the donors of that sash, will insist 
upon his acceptance of it. 

“Since writing the above, the old chieftain 
himself has passed from the living to the dead 
He died—a singular ecoincidence—on the anni- 
versary of that terrible event, the defeat of Brad- 
dock. But a few weeks previous to his death, 
the author, then on a visit to. Washington, freely 
conversed with the distinguished chieftain upon 
the very subject about which we have been writ- 
ing. He said that the sash referred to was still 
in his possession, and at any time we desired it, 
would have it shown. Knowing that matters 
of state pressed heavily upon him, we did not 
ask it at that time; and thus, perhaps, the op- 
portunity has been lost for ever; certainly de- 
prived of one of its most interesting features— 
to be seen in the hands of General Taylor. 
During the interview reterred to, he spoke much 
and frequently of Washington’s early operations 
in the West, and inquired whether any of the re- 
mains of Fort Necessity could be seen.” 


The great defect of Braddock in this 
battle, as is well known, was his neglect of 
the usual Indian methods of warfare. He 
appears to have been a daring, undoubted! 
courageous, Officer of the old “blood a 
thunder” school; but his sacrifice of the 
lives of his men and officers was fearful. 
Mr. De Haas maintains, as an unquestionable 
point of history, that he fell by a shot from 
one of his own men. His memoranda of 
the event are striking : 


“In the ranks of Braddock were two bro- 
thers, Joseph and Thomas Fausett, or Fawcett ; 
the first a commissioned, and the latter a non- 
commissioned officer. One of them (‘Tom 
Fausett’), the Hon. Andrew Stewart of Union- 
town says, he knew very well, and often con- 
versed with him about early times. ‘ He did not 
hesitate to own, in the presence of his friends, 
that he shot Braddock.’ The circumstances, 
perhaps, were briefly these. Regardless of Gen. 
Braddock’s positive and foolish orders that the 
troops should not protect themselves behind 
trees, Joseph Fausett had so posted himself, 
which Braddock discovering, rode up, and struck 
him down with his sword. Tom Fausett, who 
stood but a short distance from his brother, saw 
the whole transaction, and immediately drew up 
his rifle, and shot him through the body. This, 
as he afterwards said, was partly out of revenge 
for B.’s assault upon his brother, and partly to 
get the general out of the way, and thus save the 
remnant of the army. 

“In addition to the above, we may give the 
statement of a correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer, who seems to have been familiar 
with the facts. ‘ When my father was removing 
with his family to the West, one of the Fausett’s 
kept a public house to the eastward from, and 
near where Uniontown now stands. This man’s 


him, particularly, who killed Braddock? and 
he answered promptly, one Fausett, brother of 
one whom Braddock had killed in a passion.’ 
In 1830, Butler saw Fausett near Carlisle, where 
he had gone on a visit to his daughter. The 
Millerstown (Perry county, Pa.) Gazette, of 
1830, speaks of Butler being there, and in com- 
pany with an aged soldier in that town, ‘ who 
had been in Braddock’s defeat, and that both 
concurred in saying that Braddock had been 
shot by Fausett.’ 

“ A Minister of the M. E. Church, writing to 
the Christian Advocate, says: ‘The old man 
died at the age of one hundred and fourteen 
years, in 1828, who killed Braddock.’ The 
Newburyport Herald of 1842 declares its ac- 
quaintance with Daniel Adams, an old soldier 
of that place, aged 82, who confirmed the shoot- 
ing of Braddock by one of his own men. 

“ «Braddock wore a coat of mail in front, 
which turned balls fired in front, but he was shot 
in the back, and the ball was found stopped in 
front by the coatof mail.’ .The venerable Wil- 
liam Darby, of Washington City, has recently 
stated to the author that, during his early days, 
he never heard it doubted that Fausett had killed 
Bradkock. It seems a generally conceded fact, 
and most of the settlers were disposed to applaud 
the act.” 


The record of the successive military posts 
and movements is given with clearness ; and 
in one, not the least interesting chapter of 
the work, the personal incidents of this 
great Western settlement are chronicled by 
years, from 1775 to 1795. The story thus 
presented throws a strong light on the rela- 
tions of the Indian and the white man, and 
explains, if it does not altogether sanction, 
the constant sanguinary scenes of the period. 
It is an entangled web of treachery and mas- 
sacre, from which, especially after the hire- 
ling murders by the savage, of the wars of 
the Revolution, there appears no escape but 
the annihilation of either pany. We may 
sigh over the barbarity of separate acts of 
the white man, but we seem compelled to 
acknowledge the fatality of the general 
movement of destruction. The array of 
Indian murders is terrific, aggravated by 
every device of savage cruelty—and long 4s 
the list is, we must remember that it con- 
tains but the occasional triumphs over * 
most courageous and noble body of men, 
women, children, who knew how to pre- 
tect themselves in the stern life of the forest. 
If such was the fate of the brave and wa'- 
like, what would have been the lot of the weak 
and timid? Verily, the heroic age is no! 
wanting for America, It is written in the 
colonial settlement, and in every county of 
the valley of the Mississippi. When 1 's 
fairly reproduced in history, poetry, and ar, 
before the fature luxurious civilization of 
America, it will indeed appear colossal. 

An interesting portion of this work . 
taken up with sketches of the manners ¢ 
the first. settlers, in the style of Mrs. wr ag 
pictures of the Hudson, in her Memoirs 6 
an American Lady. They are quoted from 





house we lodged in about the 10th of Oct., 1731, 


a local volume by Dr. idge. This was 
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the itive manner in which was celebrated 
tse Fapeitink affair, 
THE WEDDING. 


« For a long time after the first settlement of 
this country, the inhabitants in general married 
young. There was no distinction of rank, and 
very little of fortune. On these accounts, the 
first impression of love resulted in marriage ; 
and a family establishment cost but a little labor, 
and nothing else. 

« A description of a wedding from the begin- 
ning to the end, will serve to show the manners 
of our forefathers, and mark the grade of eivili- 
zation which has succeeded to their rude state 
of society in the course of a few years. 

«In the first years of the settlement of the 
country, a wedding engaged the attention of a 
whole neighborhood ; and the frolic was antici- 
pated by old and young with eager expectation. 
This is not to be wondered at, when it is told 
that a wedding was almost the only gathering 
which was not accompanied with the labor of 
reaping, log-rolling, building a cabin, or planning 
some scout or compaign. 

“On the morning of the wedding-day, the 
groom and his attendants assembled at the house 
of his father, for the purpose of reaching the 
home of his bride by noon, which was the usual 
time for celebrating the nuptials; and which, 
for certain reasons, must take place before 
dinner. 

“Let the reader imagine an assemblage of 
people, without a store, tailor, or mantuamaker 
within a hundred miles; and an assemblage of 
horses, without a blacksmith or saddler within 
an equal distance. The gentlemen dressed in 
shoe-packs, moccasins, leather breeches, leggins, 
linsey hunting shirts, and all home-made. The 
ladies dressed in linsey petticoats and linsey or 
linen bed gowns, coarse shoes, stockings, hand- 
kerchiels, and bukskin gloves, if any. If there 
were any buckles, rings, buttons, or ruffles, they 
were the relies of olden times; family pieces 
from parents or grandparents. The horses were 
eaparisoned with old saddles, old bridles or 
halters, and pack-saddles, with a bag or blanket 
thrown over them: a rope or string as often 
constituted the girth as a piece of leather. 

“The march, in double-file, was often inter- 
rupted by the narrowness and obstructions of 
our horse-paths, as they were called, for we had 
no roads; and these difficulties were often in- 
creased, sometimes by the good, and sometimes 
by the ill will of neighbors, by falling trees, 
and tying grape-vines across the way. Some- 
times an ambuscade was formed by the way- 
side, and an unexpected discharge of several 
guns took place,so as to cover the wedding 
company with smoke. Let the reader imagine 
the scene which followed this discharge ; the 
sudden spring of the horses, the shrieks of the 
gitls, and the chivalrous bustle of their partners 
to save them from falling. Sometimes, in spite 
of all that could be done to prevent it, some 
were thrown to the ground. If a wrist, elbow, 
or anele happened to be sprained, it was tied 
with a handkerchief, and little more was thought 
or said about it. 

_“ The ceremony of the marriage preceded the 
dinner, which was a substantial backwoods 
feast of beef, pork, fowls, and sometimes veni- 
son and bear meat, roasted and broiled, with 
plenty of potatoes, cabbage, and other vegeta-, 
bles. During the dinner the greatest hilarity 
always prevailed ; although the table might be 
a large slab of timber, hewed out with a broad 
axe, supported by four sticks set in auger holes ; 
and the furniture, some old pewter dishes, and 
Plates ; the rest, wooden bowls and trenchers ; 
4 few pewter spoons, much battered about the 

Were seen at some tables. ‘The rest were 
made of horns. If knives were scarce, the de- 
ficieney was made up by the scalping knives, 
repel mame in sheaths suspended to the 
Pat wl g shirt. Every man carried 





“ After dinner the dancing commenced, and 
generally jasted till the next morning. The 
figures of the dances were three and four-handed 
reels, or square setts, aod jigs. ‘The commence- 
ment was always a square four, which was fol- 
lowed by what was called jigging it off; that is, 
two of the four would single out for a jig, and 
were followed by the remaining couple. The 
jigs were often accompanied with what was 
called cutting out; that is, when either of the 
parties became tired of the dance, on intimation 
the place was supplied by some one of the eom- 
pany without any interruption to the dance. 
In this way a dance was often continued till the 
musician was heartily tired of his situation. To- 
wards the latter part of the night, if any of the 
company, through weariness, attempted to con- 
ceal themselves, for the purpose of sleeping, they 
were hunted up, paraded on the floor, and the 
fiddler ordered to play ‘ Hang out till to-mor- 
row morning.’ 

“ About nine or ten o’clock, a deputation of 
the young ladies stole off the bride, and put her 
to bed. In doing this, it frequently happened 
that they had to ascend a ladder instead of a 
pair of stairs, leading from the dining and ball 
room to the loft, the floor of which was made 
of clapboards lying loose. This ascent, one 
might think, would put the bride and her attend- 
ants to the blush ; but as the foot of the ladder 
was commonly behind the door, which was pur- 
posely opened for the occasion, and its rounds 
at the inner ends were well hung with hunting 
shirts, dresses, and other articles of clothing, the 
candles being on the opposite side of the house, 
the exit of the bride was noticed but by few. 
This done, a deputation of young men in like 
manner stole off the groom, and placed him 
snugly by the side of his bride. The dance still 
continued ; and if seats happened to be scarce, 
which was often the case, every young man, 
when not engaged in the dance, was obliged to 
offer his lap as a seat for one of the girls ; and 
the offer was sure to be accepted. In the midst 
of this hilarity the bride and groom were not 
forgotten. Pretty late in the night, some one 
would remind the company that the new couple 
must stand in need of some refreshment ; black 
Betty, which was the name of the bottle, was 
called for, and sent up the ladder ; but some- 
times black Betty did not go alone; I have many 
times seen as much bread, beef, pork, and cab- 
bage sent along as would afford a good meal 
for half a dozen hungry men. The young 
couple were compelled to eat and drink, more 
or less, of whatever was offered. 

“ But toretarn. It often happened that some 
neighbors or relations, not being asked to the 
wedding, took offence; and the mode of re- 
venge adopted by tbem on such occasions, was 
that of cutting off the manes, foretops, and tails 
of the horses of the wedding company. 

“ On returning to the infare, the order of pro- 
cession, and the race for black Betty was the 
same as before. The feasting and dancing often 
lasted several days, at the end of which the 
whole company were so exhausted with loss of 
sleep, that many days’ rest were requisite to fit 
them to return to their ordinary labors.” 





CARPENTER’S TRAVELS IN MEXICO.* 


Ar an early period of the Mexican war, Mr. 
Carpenter eulisted as full private in the Ken- 
tucky regiment, being thereunto incited by 
a love of adventure, and persuaded by nu- 
merous friends who from pare patriotism 
and a desire to see a little more of life—and 
death, had also joined. He makes short 
work of this part of his story, and in his first 
graph arrives at Brazos Santiago, where 
in the next we find him grumbling at the 
bad water. 
Drilling proved to be something of a bore, 





* Travels and Adventures in Mexico. By William 
W. Carpenter. New York: Harpers. 











and picket duty rather sharp work. To 
keep the men alive they were occasionally 
treated to a false alarm, although they seem 
to have banished enn#i pretty effectually by 
practical joking. Our author chuckles con- 
siderably over 

THE TWO-PRICE GROGGERY. 

“ One day some of the men belonging to the 
St. Louis regiment went to the rear of a ram 
shanty and made an opening in the board parti~ 
tion till they got access to a brandy barrel, 
whence they retailed it at sixpence a glass. 
After some time one of the young men went in 
and asked the sutler how he sold brandy. On 
being told ‘a shilling a glass,’ he replied that 
others sold it for sixpence. ‘Where?’ asked 
the sutler. The young man told him to follow 
and he would show him. He followed to the 
rear of the building, and saw them selling from 
his own brandy barrel.” 

From the impartial account of the result 
of the trick, we are induced t> suppose that 
the sutler did not evince as much delight as 
the jokers themselves; in fact we are told 
that his language was far from courteous, 
and not exactly such as we use among the 
“first cireles.” 

The * route ” soon put an end to their fun, 
and the battle of Monterey introduced our 
author to some of the stern realities of war. 
Not long afier the battle we find him among 
the guards of a wagon train, and in the 
course of time, a prisoner, wagon and all. 
He is first marched to Caterita, then to 
Marine, Morales, San Luis de Potosi— 
where the news of the victory at Buena 
Vista reaches him—and thence hurried on to 
Queretero. While on the road a Mexican 
captain made particular inquiries whether 
“ General Washi was coming to Vera 
Cruz with General Scott.” 

During all of this march the prisoners ap- 
pear to have been treated with much inhu- 
manity; and to have suffered the greatest 
privations, from which our hero was a 
means exempt; in fact he seems to have 
been an especial butt for misfortune and to 
have had anything but “a good time gene- 
rally.” Candor compels us to say that 
his own account he had no one but himself 
to thank for many of his troubles, as neither 
his actions nor his address were of a con- 
ciliatory nature. In Queretero we find him 
and his co-prisoners overpowering the guard 
and seizing their arms, and at San Juan Del 
Rio paying back with com-pound interest 
the results and injuries put upon him by the 
“leperos.” Although just dismissed from 
the hospital he seems quite 

ABLE TO USE CANE. 

“I prepared myeelf with a good heavy oaken 
staff. With this I boldly went where I was 
likely to meet with these cowardly ruffians, and 
should anyone presume to interfere with me, I 
was sure to belabor him with my cane until I 
was perfectly satisfied. By this means I not un- 
frequently got into serapes that I had not bar- 
gained for.” 


We have no doubt of it. Mr. Carpenter 
is evidently not of the right materiel for a 
member of the “peace-congress.” We 
soon find him administering 

A. STUN WITH A STONE. 

“I then picked up a large stone weighing 
some twenty pounds, went into the midst of the 
crowd, and demanded who had thrown the stone 
at me. At this appearance of determination 
they became frightened and forthwith pointed 
out the man who had done it. I stepped up to 
him, raised the stone over his head, and brought 


‘tit down with all the force I could muster.” 
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Having lithographed the “ greaser,” our 
friend flogged the crowd generally until 
— all ran away. Now all this is told 
with a naiveté and absence of all onade, 
as if it were the most natural advisable 
course in the world to be pursued. He now 
makes the acquaintance of one Father 
ened, who pete with marked kind- 
hess, and— y through his auspices— 
he attends a ball given by Padre Ramero. 
Having partaken rather too. freely of wine 
and wassail, he very wisely enters into a re- 
ligious diseussion with a young priest, and 
a quarrel ensues as a matter of course. 
Miranda interferes and our author in drink- 
ing a conciliatory glass, gave the following 

TOAST DONE RATHER TOO BROWN. 

“ * Here is success to the armies of the United 
States, hoping that peace will not be made until 
the whole of Mexico be annexed.’ I then put 
down my glass and said, ‘ This, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, is the toast I drink ; how do you like 
nv” 

Here he “ paused for a reply,” but as he 
innocently and humorously adds, “ soon saw 
that he had been going too far ”—very natu- 
rally he went a little farther, and left the 
house immediately. "This proceeding proba- 
bly saved the trouble of carrying him out 
feet foremost. 

We cannot longer follow the fortunes of 
our author, except to state in general terms 
that after countless adventures—every page 
teems with them—he arrived safely at home, 
weighing one hundred and sixty pounds, to 
the great delight of his friends and the dis- 
appointment of the surgeon of the Lexing- 
ton, who had predicted that his days were 
numbered. ithout one particle of literary 
merit, this book is nevertheless one of the 
most amusing that we have ever read, and 
we have but little doubt but its chances of 
immortality—Western immortality at least— 
are quite as good as ate those of that once 
immensely popular book, “Captain Riley’s 
Narrative.” 

Had our author kept a more civil tongue 
in his head, been less handy in the use of his 
fists, and followed the precept and example 
of Father Mathew a little more closely, we 
fear that we should have been deprived of 
the pleasure we have bad in perusing his 
naive adventures. He possesses evidently 
a great talent for getting into scrapes. 





ISAAC TAYLOR’S ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT.* 


Mr. Gowans has reprinted a very profitable 
volume for the stuuent, in Isaac Taylor’s 
Elements of Thought, It is a 
raisonnée, as it were, of the terms of thought 
in the author's threefold division of mental 
science—Mental Philosophy, whieh he de- 
fines the physiology of the mind; Meta- 
phraics or the pameny of abstraction, and 
gic, the seience and art of acquiring and 
communicating knowledge. The arrange- 
ment of topics is alphabetical, thus furnish- 
ing a convenient manual of reference for the 
library table. The exactness of definition 
and fine distinction of synonymous terms 
are Lo poy which the reader will look for 
and find at the hands of Isaac Taylor. But 
there is something more added,—an acknow- 
ledgment of the constant defects of human 
judgment, and an inculcation of charity in all 
matters of opinion. 


* Elements of Thought: or, Concise Explanations of 
the Principal Terins em in tbe several branches 
of Inteliectual Phi . By Isaac Taylor. Second 
American, from the ninth London edition. William 





Gowans. 





The half dozen pages on Belief are full of 
wisdom. One passage we present—an clu- 
eidation of a phenomenon constantly wit- 
nessed among ourselves, particularly with 
classes of materialistic philosophers, slow 
believers of St. Paul, of ready credence of 
the knockers and Davises. 


CREDULITY AND REASON, 


“Rational belief stands midway between 
credulity and seepticism; both of which are 
faults, as well of the understanding as of the 
temper. Credulity is the error of sanguine, 
imaginative, and weak minds, which, in their 
eagerness to receive and hold whatever dazzles 
the fancy, or moves the sensibilities, or awakens 
pleasing emotions of wonder and admiration, 
believe whatever, of this sort, may be presented 
to them, without inquiring upon what evidence 
it rests, or perhaps rejecting contrary testimony. 
It may be noted as a frequent fact, that those 
who believe the most readily, and in opposition 
to reason, are the most slow to believe, or hard 
to be convineed, where evidence is good and 
abundant. ‘The cause of this is easily assigned. 
Good evidence appeals to the understanding ; 
but the credulous have, by the long indulgence 
of their credulity, enfeebled their understand- 
ings, and have become actually incapable of per- 
ceiving the force of argument: at the same 
time, the fruitless effort which they may make 
in a single instance to do so, chills and con- | 
founds the mind, and dispels those lively feel- | 
ings of confidence with which they are wont to_ 
entertain other convictions. They can believe | 
only by impulse, not by reason. 

“ Scepticism, though apparently an opposite | 
error, not seldom proves itself to be nearly 
allied to credulity: the reason is, that both) 
spring from infirmity of the understanding, or | 
what might, if we were to use a figurative ex- | 
pression, be termed a paralysis of the reasoning 
faculty. By pride, or jealousy, or petulance, or | 
coldness of temper, the habit of distrusting all | 
evidence has been indulged, until it has grown | 
so strong, that even the most conclusive reasons | 
fail to take effect upon the mind: all things ap- | 
pear alike uncertain; a dimness affects the 
faculties. But as the human mind cannot exist | 
without its convietions, of some sort, it often be- | 
comes, in this enfeebled state, the prey of some | 
childish delusions. Many noted sceptics have 
been absurdly superstitious, or credulous, in cer- 
tain particulars.” 


“A plague of opinion,” says Thersites, 
“a man may wear it on both sides like a 
leather jerkin.” The railer was a philoso- 
pher—and Mr. Taylor will prove for you his 
theorem :-— 


OPPOSITE OPINIONS. 


“ The circumstances of education, habit, and 
interest, or association ; or even the tastes and 
inclinations that belong to the imagination, 
have, with most men, more influence in the de- 
termination of their opinions, than the mere 
arguments that support such principles. It is to 
be remembered, that in questions which do not 
admit of demonstrative reasoning, or on which 
the evidence is not of the most obvious and irre- 
sistible kind, there is always room for the esta- 
blishment of a contrary supposition; so that 
even the most improbable opinion, if viewed ex- | 
clusively in the light of those few evidences 
which give it an appearance of truth, may seem 
reasonable. And if the mind has acquired the 
habit of timidly, or resentfully, or perversely 
turning away from all evidence but that which 
favors its prejudices, or interests, its pride, or its 
indolence, it may hold or defend an error of 
opinion, without direct insincerity, or conscious 
dishonesty. And after a while, the inconclusive 
evidence, which at first perhaps by no means 
satisfied the understanding, has made itself so 
familiar, so intelligible, and has assumed so fair 








an aspect, and has insensibly drawn to itself so 
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many little corroborations, that all doubt and 
suspicion is for ever dismissed ; and the mind 
becomes absolutely enslaved by its own delu- 
sions.” 

In this age of many opinions the follow. 
ing may be worth studying :— 

CHANGES OF OPINION. 

“ Though the majority of mankind adhere, 
through life, to the opinions they may have 
adopted from education, or interest, instances 
of a change of opinion are not uncommon. 
Such changes take place from various causes, 
Some men are very often veering from point to 
point, in consequence of instability of disposi- 
tion. There isa feeble activity—an irresolute 
force, in the mind, which at once prevents its 
attaming complete convietion on any disputed 
matter, and tempts it to wander, hither and 
thither, in search of what it can never find—un- 
doubted certainty. A melancholic timidity also, 
breeds, in some minds, a distrust of all evi- 
dence :—persons of this temper change their 


_ opinions, again and again, from the mere fear of 


having been deceived in those they last held. 
There is also an affectation of independence and 
freedom from vulgar prejudice, which impels 
some persons frequently to profess a new creed. 

“ There are those who abandon the principles 
of their education from the influence of a strong 


peculiarity of temper. The accident of birth 


has perhaps placed them in an atmosphere which 
they cannot breathe, and when the intellectual 
powers expand, they betake themselves to what 
they feel a more congenial region. He whose 
temper is at once arrogant and timid, will pro- 
bably go over to the party which professes arbi- 
trary principles of government; he will abhor 
republicanism ; rail at the of popular 
rights, and court the favor ef the noble :—he 
will have little sympathy with the poor, and the 
many; while he approves of the force, and 
apologizes for the corruption, by which the 
privileges of the few are supported. On the 
other hand, he whose pride and arrogance are 
of a more active and malignant kind, will be 
the friend of the populace, and the foe of the 
great and noble ;—he will profess opinions 
which give a show of reason to a turbulent 
hostility towards those who administer the gov- 
ernment, let their measures be what they may. 
The spirit of contradiction, and the love of 
wrangling, is the ruling principle in some minds ; 
and persons affected by it may be driven, by 
opposition, into the profession of any opinion, 
how absurd soever, or contrary to their former 
professions. In order to secure themselves as 
far as possible against the danger of finding no 
opponents, they declare themselves the advo- 
cates of whatever is most paradoxical aad fla- 
grantly extravagant.” 

The en EN ane on the —— 
are compactly presented—particularly the 
opening leading idea :— 

THE IMAGINATION. 

“ This sort of mental creation is carried on, 
usually, under the influence of the taste for 
what is beautiful and sublime. To imagine 
things neither pleasing, nor grand, nor in any 
way adapted to excite agreeable emotions, be- 
longs to a fantastic or disordered mind. Poeti- 
cal genius seems to include, Ist, A power of 
abstraction nae commas: sinich ateios the ming 
to separate qualities neces 0) 
objects one from another: for & yon were 


prompt correspondence between these emotions 
and the moral sentiments; 5th, A nice judg- 
ment, in fixing the boundary between sobriety 
and extravagance ; 6th, A quick recollection of 
words: and 7th, An ear, or sense of the 
oe eee relations of words, as mere 
sounds.” 
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Mr. Gowans is entitled to a special word 
of credit for pe ide wd in which 
he has presen is volume. e type is 
largeand the ink black, and the book has a 
select. individual appearance befitting the 
author, 


The ng song bibliographical cata- 
logue of Isaac Taylor's writings shows a 
life not merely brilliantly employed before 
the public, but marked by the unobtrusive 
usefulness in the cause of education, charac- 
teristic of the Taylorfamily. For a literary 
career, not yet ended, this is a fair list of 
trophies :— 

« Ancient Christianity, and the Doctrines of 
the Oxford Tracts for the Times. Fourth Edi- 
tion, with Sapplement, Index, and Tables. 2 
vols. 8vo., pp. 550 and 700. London. 1844. 

« Spiritual Despotism. Second Edition. 8vo., 
pp. 504. London. 1835. 

“ Four Lectures on Spiritual Christianity, de- 
livered in the Hanover Square Rooms. Lon- 
don, March, 1841. 12mo., pp. 203. London. 
1841. 

“Elements of Thought; or, Concise Expla- 
nations, Alphabetically Arranged, of the Prin- 
cipal Terms employed in the different branches 
of Intellectual Philosophy. Seventh Edition. 
8vo. London. 

“Natural History of Enthusiasm. Eighth 
Edition. 8vo. London. 

“Saturday Evening. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 
London. 12mo., pp. 379. 

“Home Education. London. 1838. 

“An Essay Introductory to a New Edition 
of Paseal’s Thoughts. 

“The Wesleyan Methodist: a Review, pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Review. 

“Character Essential to Success in Life. 
18mo., pp. 132. 1836. 

“ Essay on the Application of Abstract Rea- 
soning in the Christian Doctrine. Originally 
published as an Introduction to Edwards on the 
Will. 12mo., pp. 163. Boston. 1832. 

“ Ancient Christianity, and the Doctrines of 
the Oxford Tracts for the Times. Supplement, 
including Index, Tables, &c. 8vo., pp. 142. 
London. 1844. 

“Loyola and Jesuitism in its Rudiments. 
12mo., pp. 416. London. 1850. 

“Process of Historical Truth. 8vo. 

“ Physical Theory of Another Life. 8vo. 

“ Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern 
Times. 8vo. 

“ Fanaticism. 8vo. 

“Hints to Youths Leaving School. 12mo. 

“ Self-Cultivation Recommended. 12mo. 

“ Wonders of Nature and Art. 12mo. 

“ Addresses to Youths at School. 18mo. 

“ Advice to the Teens. 12mo. 

Ps Balance of Criminality, or Mental Error. 
mo. 

“ Beginning of British Biography. 12mo. 

“Book of Martyrs for the amis 12mo. 

“ Bunyan Explained to a Child. 2vols. 12mo. 

. — Life of Christ. 12mo. 

“European Biography.—Early Ages. 12mo. 

“ European Biography.—Middle Ages. 12mo. 

“ European Biography —Latter Ages. 12mo. 
ee or, Bandit’s Cave. 2 volumes 


0 
Scenes in England. 12mo. 
Seenes in Foreign Lands. 12mo. 
of Commerce and British Wealth. 
“Jane Taylor's Works. A New Edition. 
With a Life and Notes. 5 vols. 12mo.” 


POPULAR WORKS ON SCIENCE, 
(A succestive notice of Dr. Lardner’s 
Handbooks of Natural Philosophy and As- 
ee from the London Literary Gazette, 





a —— splimitie) in vibe might 
ingenious pleasan 
of this character in Dickens’s Hovsehold 





Words. The Handbooks of Dr. Lardner, em- 
bracing Mechanics, Hydrostaties, Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics, Sound, and Optics have jnst ap- 
peared in an American edition from the 
press of Blanchard and Les.] 

There are numerous steps in the ladder of 
science, from the accomplished mathematician 
who sits on the top, and reads mechanics in 
the Treatise of Poisson, to the child who 
sits on the lowest round, and learns them by 
rote from the catechism of Pinnock. The 
higher branches of pure and mixed mathe- 
matics—without which no one ean become 
a master of natural philosophy—must always 
be a mystery to the mass of the world. Few 
have the leisure, the patience, and the talent 
to unravel their intricacies. The rest must 
be content with popular works, which are a 

port to the spacious and lofty vestibule, 
ut not to the inner shrine. It is a weak- 
ness to despise a portion because it is not 
the whole. e heavens are worth scanning 
with the naked eye, though the telescope 
brings new glories into view. But even 
popular science is a house of many stories, 
where the lazy visitor gets no further than 
the ground floor, while the inquisitives makes 
his way to the atties. The guide-books 
have been adapted to the persons who use 
them, and some describe a single apartment, 
some a few of the simplest and most attrac- 
tive objects, and some conduct us over the 
entire edifice. The admirable ‘ Elements de 
Physique Expérimentale et de Météorologie’ 
of Pouillet may be taken as a type of the 
completest of the treatises which can be de- 
signated popular. The principles of natural 
philosoph , and the experiments and reason- 
ing by which they are established, are not 
only stated in their utmost rigor, but mathe- 
matical formula—easy enough to those who 
know the alphabet of algebraical analysis— 
are freely used when ee language is 
unequal to the purpose. In France, where 
mathematics are studied more extensivel 
than with us, this is the model upon which 
the elements of physics are almost invariably 
composed, and it has been copied in England 
b r. Golding Bird, in his well-known 
; Elements of Natural Philosophy” We 
wish we could say it had been copied with 
success. The merits of bis book—which 
are very considerable—are not in the parts 
which involve an acquaintance with mathe- 
matics, and the deeper he gets, the more 
evident it becomes that he is walking on tip- 
toe. Numerous errors are the necessary 
consequence. When he ceases to have an 
independent knowledge of the road, and is 
directed by the track of previous footsteps, 
he often mistakes the marks; and if the 
ide has chanced to slip from inadvertence, 
the follower slips too. Sweeping objections 
are sometimes made to the introduction of 
mathematics at all; for individuals are apt 
to fancy themselves the world, and to judge 
everything by its adaptation to their private 
capacities. These objectors forget that there 
are many publics ; that there is a large one, 
inereasing daily, which is no longer content 
with a little Euclid and Algebra; and that 
such persons, having learnt to shoot with a 
rifle, are not to be condemned to throw bul- 
lets with the hand. A second class of books, 
which assume nothing beyond the simplest 
geometrical elements, and in which enter- 
taining illustrations are nevertheless made 
subordinate to the principles of science, sup- 
ply the wants of the unmathematical world. 
OF this deseri ion is Dr. Young’s ‘ Lectures 
on Natural Philosophy, of which a new 





edition, revised by Mr. Kelland, a gentleman 
deeply versed in physics, was published in 
1845. The lectures, both in matter and 
style, bear the stamp of the original genius 
of the author. Every statement has evi- 
dently been thought out for himself, and he 
presents it in the most exact and unpretend- 
ing language. It isa relief to turn from the 
shallow-profound, the parrot-repetitions, the 
verbiage and the foppery, so common in 
manuals of science, to the masculine sim- 
plicity, the philosophic precision, and unaf- 
fected depth of this great man. His brevity 
would render him obscure to beginners. He 
was one of those sagacious persons to whom 
a word was enough, and he dealt with others 
as he would be done by. The impatient 
and the idle who want to run and read 
would quickly close the book ; the serious 
student who reads and thinks would thumb 
it to rags. For volatile minds, who can only 
swallow the easy parts of science, and who 
strain at a difficulty, there must be a third 
class of books; and the best work in this 
department, if it was completed and revised, 
would probably be Dr. Arnott’s “ Elements 
of Physics.” In mechanics and optics he 
merely scratches the surface. His object has 
been to illustrate, by a profusion of familiar 
facts, the portions of natural philosophy 
which are within the sphere of our common 
conceptions, which are understood as soon 
as told, and which a person of ordinary 
capacity might read sitting upon a green 
bank, in a sunny day, and not find that they 
ruffled the placid mood congenial to the 
scene. He has been very happy in the choice 
of his materials, and | are set off by a 
lively style, which suits the popular nature 
of the facts. His error, the reverse of Dr. 
Young’s, is, to be much too lung. He takes 
an ell to tell what could be explained in an 
inch with equal clearness and far greater 
force. Nor has he been sufficiently careful 
to show the connexion between the princi- 
ples and the particulars which exemplify 
them. They are both there, but each is 
separate ; whereas it is necessary to put the 
hat upon the head. Nobody would com- 
plain that Dr. Arnott was too abstruse, but 
many would think his book too bulky, and for 
these there are a legion of catechisms and 
epitomes, which make a fourth class in the 
literature of popular science. A few are 
put together by competent persons; the 
mass are monuments of the ignorance and 
impudence of their compilers. People who 
were sitting yesterday at the feet of Gama- 
liel, stand up to-morrow in Gamaliel’s piace, 
and Jecture the world. A child which has 
fired off a sixpenny cannon is nearly as com- 
tent to write a treatise on gunnery, or, 
fatieg cut out a boat witha penknife, to dis- 
course upon ship-building. Outlines of 
science, with a score, perhaps, of blunders, 
are bought and believed, because the led are 
rather more blind than the leaders. Every- 
body must have observed in the general run 
of mankind that weakness ascribed by Po 
to Curll, the bookseller, in the satirical rela- 
tion of his pretended conversion to the Jew- 
ish religion: “ They then talked to him in 
the Hebrew tongue, which he not under- 
standing, it was observed, had very great 
weight with him.” Among the Curlls of 
the world a small stock of science will 
answer the purpose of Hebrew gibberish, 
and enable a dunce to pass for asage. The 
evil has risen to a vast height, and it is 
either to be wished that the tutors were 
more competent, or the pupils less docile. 
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Dr. Lardner’s “Handbook” belongs to 


the second class of the production we have | det 


described. Natural philosophy is growing 
in favor. Well-informed gentlemen, boys at 
school, undergraduates at the university, 
students in law and medicine, engineers, 
architects, and mechauies, all acquire a gene- 
ral knowledge of physical truths. A ma- 
jority of these have little geometry, and are 
utterly ignorant of the rules of analysis. 
They need a work which, avoiding mathe- 
matics, shall carry them as far as they can 
go without that powerful instrument, which, 
taking for grauted that they are in earnest, 
shall state principles with rigor, and which, 
presuming them to be thinking beings, shall 
introduce what must now and then task the 
understanding. This is what Dr. Lardner 
has accomplished, aud nothing less was to be 
expected from his high reputation and former 
success. iis explanations are fuller than 
Dr. Young's, his illustrations more popular, 
and his aceuracy not inferior. In a word, 
he has a mastery over his subject, and what 
he knows thoroughly he communicates 
clearly. It is no small merit in this admi- 
rable expositor of elementary science, that 
he has resisted the prevailing tendency to in- 
dulge in fanciful theories, A principle in 
science is of the utmost importance. It is 
the thread which conducts Theseus through 
the labyrinth of Minos, But to be useful it 
must be real. The history of science has 
shown that vague guesses are entirely 
worthless, that they differ as much from solid 
demonstrations as the dreams of the night 
from our waking experience. The ways of 
nature are not according to our premature 
inferences, and though a would-be-philoso- 
oy may, if he pleases, blow bubbles for 

is amusement, they never float far before 
they burst and vanish. Another vice, which 
seems now on the ydecline, has found no 
favor from Dr, Lardner—the ambition to 
deck out science in pompous words and 
fustian declamation. The graces of natural 
philosophy are all severe— 


When unadorned, adorned the most— 


and while the author of the eloquent trea- 
tise expects that his cloudy sentences will 
almost tempt the reader to cry out “ Hear, 
hear,” the reader is complaining that he 
asked for bread and has been given stones. 
Dr. Lardner thinks like a philosopher, but he 
writes like aman. He knows that his busi- 
ness is to explain—that anpbedy is com 
tent to make easy thi difficult, but that 
the true art is, by vivid conceptions and 
simple language, to make difficult things 
easy. A student hungry for knowledge 
wants as much as possible of the fruit and 
the least that is possible of the rind, This 
“ Handbook,” then, is an honest addition to 
our scientific literature. It is not the hasty 
production of aman who has been skim- 
ming the surface of the pool, and fingerin 
the hem of the garment, but the matur 
production of an accomplished mathemati- 
cian, who has devoted his life to the study 
of physics, who has soared high and dived 
deep, who has traversed the rough places as 
well as the smooth, and than whom there 
can be no safer and more intelligent guide 
through those pleasant paths which belong 
to popular science. . 





Memoirs of the Life of Mary Queen of 
Scots, with Anecdotes of the Court of 
Henry Il. during her residence in France. 
By Miss Berger—from thé Second London Edi- 
tion. 2 volumes. Philadelphia: A. Hart.—A 








pleasing narrative, interspersed with picturesque 
ails from contemporary memoirs, particularly 
the French productions illustrative of the period 
of Mary’s sojourn in Scotland. We are likely 
to have from M. Mignet and Miss Strickland 
fuller and more critica! lives of the unfortunate 
Queen of Scotland, availing themselves doubt- 
less of a source of information subsequent to 
Miss Berger’s production, in the elaborate col- 
leetion of Letiers by the Russian nobleman, 
Prince Labanoff. Miss Berger's work is an 
agreeable volume of historical reading of the 
school of Miss Aikin’s Queen Elizabeth. 


Closet Hours; or Aids to Spiritual Im- 
provement andPractical Religion—is the title 
of a devotional work from the Albany press of 
E. H. Pease & Co., which has been modelled 
on a previous successful publication of the au- 
thor, the Pastor of a Congregational Church. 
We have also from M. W Dodd anew Ameri- 
can work by Thomas Wickes, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Marietta, Ohio, on 
the vexed questions of the Revelations. It is 
entitled An Exposition of the Apocalypse, in a 
series of Discourses: 


Messrs. Banes, Broturer & Co. have issued 
two new volames of Bohn’s series of Classical 
Translations. ‘The Fasti, Tristia, Pontic 
Epistles, Ibis and Halieuticon of Ovid, by Henry 
T. Riley, B.A., of Clare Hall, Cambridge ; with 
a fourth volume of the Works of Plato, a new 
version, by George Burges, M.A., Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, containing the Philebus, Char- 
mides, Laches, Menexenus, Hippias Major, 
Hippias Minor, Ion, First and Second Alcibia- 
des, Theages, the Rivals, Hipparchus, Minos, 
Clitopho, the Epistles. ‘These are not merely 
literal translations, but contain abundantly en- 
riched commentaries, and critical and antiqarian 
notes—adjuncts always creditable to Mr. Bohn’s 
classical series. 


Messrs. ArpLeton have sent forth a new pub- 
lication of Arnold’s First Latin Book, remodel- 
led and rewritten, and adapted to the Ollendorff 
method of instruction, by Albert Harkness. 


The first of the gay tribe of Annuals have 
made their appearance in the Iris and the Dew- 
Drop, from the Philadelphia press of Lirrincorrt, 
Gramso & Co. The last is but a compilation 
from former engravings, and previously-printed 
literary matter; the former has the interest of 
an original publication, with the permanent 
value of a contribution to the stock of Ameri- 
ean Indian Antiquities, in a series of drawings 
of Lieut. Eastman, of striking scenes of abori- 
ginal lite and western landscape, illustrated by 
letter-press, both poetry and prose, by the artist’s 
accomplished lady. The drawings are executed 
in a style similar to those from the same pencil 
in Mr. Schooleraft’s great publication, in colors, 
a mode of rendering which is in happy harmony 
with the bright dyes of the Indian dress and 
equipment. The interpretation of nature is, in 
some cases, less successful, but the group at 
“ Wenona’s Rock” strikes us as very spirited 
and effective. Of Mrs. Eastman’s attractive 
ballad and legend, we shall present the reader 
some specimens on an early occasion. 








PICTURES FROM “ALTON LOCKE.” 
ALTON TO LILLIAN. 


O paRENEss, round about me cast ; 

O cloud, impenetrable, vast ; 

Will no bright angel break at last 
This fev’rous fate ? 

No angel, poised on shining wing, 

One ray of mortal gladness bring, 

And open to my sorrow fling 
Heav’n’s golden gate ? 


Hark ! Lillian’s voice my spirit hears, 

The phantom of life’s wasted years, 

‘The sun-blast scorching up my tears— 
It flashes by ; 





Not radiant !—'tis a seething fire, 
_ The torch-light at ambition’s pyre, 
The mocker of that wild desire 
Which would not die. 


False Lillian! floating in my dream 

And smiling, ’till 1 could but deem 

‘Thee angel, not a fiendish gleam. 
A Spirit eurse— 

Why havot me wheresoe’er I turn ? 

My spirit shall the lie unlearn, 

Nor make thee, longer, ia its yearn, 
The universe. 


Begone! thou false and wicked one ; 

Thou cloud betwixt me and the sun— 

The evil thou couldst do, is done, 
Away, be gone! 

Another soulgpshe pure and bright— 

Fair Eleanor, bas brought me light ; 

No more, thou shape of sin and night, 
Obscure my dawn! 


C. D. Srvarr. 


TO BULWER, 
ON A SECOND READING OF “ THE CAXTONs.” 





Butwer, with brimming eyes I’ve read again 
That fireside fiction of thy riper years— 
And I could blend thanksgiving with my 

tears, 

If *twould but please thee, but the thought is 


vain— 
And often, when my Blackwood comes, I find 
At “ Sisty’s” story, too, my eyelids fill, 
As the rich thoughts and sentiments distil 
From the alembic of thy glowing mind: 
The spell of genius and the stamp of art 
In all thy former works the reader sees, 
But thou hast niched the “ household gods” 
in these ; 
They give a deep assurance of a heart 
Whose pulses beat in sympathy with man, 
And in harmonious chord with the Eternal 
Plan! 


J. R. Tompson. 
Richmond, Va. 





LINES ON A VASE OF FLOWERS 
(Found upon my Desk.) 
AN IMPROMPTU. 
By the Author of “ Records of the Heart,” * Child of 
the Sea,” etc. 
I gaze upon these simple Flowers, 
As something I revere— 
They grew in Love’s enchanted bowers, 
And Love hath placed them here. 


I kiss their cheeks of virgia bloom, 
I press their dewy lips, 

While my rapt soul of their perfume 
Inebriated sips. 


I look into their violet eyes, 
And feel my heart grow calm, 

And fancy I’m in Paradise, 
Inhaling Eden’s balm. 


There in ecstatic dreams I rove 
Among celestial bowers, 

Weaving a garland for my Love 
Of Beatitic flowers. 

Brooklyn, L I. 





PINE NOT(E)S. 
No. Vil. 
In THE Countay, August, '5I. 

Here hath this pilgrim sought the sweet 1 
fluences of nature this fair and smiling day. 
and proceedeth to light the seventh of his 
pine knots (not(e)s) in a nervous confusion 
that ‘seeks such allaying as it finds mos 
happily here. Laws and tions, 10- 

rect laws weakly administered are the 
ead that have poi no not poisoned, 
but slightly acidulated the even tenor of ths 
pilgrim’s reverie. For the nonce, only for 
the nonce shall it be though, stoutly urge 
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reverie. But once, before rejecting the acid 
completely neutralized and lost to view and 
taste, stout Reverie will run over the facts, 

Here was a letter,a most important letter, 
a priceless letter, a letter touching and con- 
cerning those pine knots, a letter congratula- 
tory, a letter laudatory, a letter of mystifica- 
tion, a letter groping from the pathos to the 
humor, from the reminiscence to the specula- 
tion through the smoke of these pine knots; 
in short, a letter amusing to this pilgrim was 

suddenly and unexpectedly in his 
hands. It was read, and he was falling into 
a gentle reverie, a pleasing reverie, that 
might have led him over who knows what 
flowery meads und crystal streams when the 
eye (ah, that eye! who can calculate the 
mischief it does?) lights upon the date. 
Bight days old! It should have come in 
one. A week behind time. A whole week 
lost, as fur as the intents, uses, and behoofs 
of that letter were concerned, in this day of 
steam and telegraphie-lightning! That was 
aloss to mourn over; a loss to excite indig- 
nation, a Joss to curdle the sweet flow of 
reverie and cause the Joss of the burning 

of an entire pine knot, leaving onl 

smoke and blackened brand to mark the fail- 
ure and the wreck. 

The abominable post office, the ill-regu- 
lated office, the stupi stmasters, general 
and deputy! ejaculated Reverie, disturbed 
unwarrantably. Will troubles never come 
singly? This to assail me at the heels of 
that watering place! 


The pilgrim examines the superscription. 
There it was plainly enough—Mr. Diedrich 
Paasenbroecken, Huykschoepple Post office. 
There it was, distinct enough. The simpli- 
city of the name and the distinctness of the 
chirography left no excuse for the postmas- 
ter. The raseally post office! Here is Trade- 
well, who says, and it is a fact, that he can 
ship a load of cheese from the thriving town 
of Haykschoepple and it will reach the em- 
porium and the consignee before the invoice 
which he sends by mail can do so. (Trade- 
well calls it “commercial emporium” and 
thinks it all right). The rascally post office ! 
again ejaculates the pilgrim, and he proceeds 
to blow up, with a little of the steam power 
and rapidity that had not been applied to the 
transmssion of his letter, the delinquent 
deputy postmaster. But the P. M. excuses 
himself. The letter had been missent from 
the place of departure, had been mailed for 
Hardserabble, away west, and was only just 
returned. 

This was some consolation for Mr. Paas- 
enbroecken. The simplicity of his name 
had not been tortured out of all understand- 
ing of the letter’s destination by the stupid- 
iy of this postmaster. A quality and kind 
of pain which this pilgrim had so often been 
made to suffer through the stupidity of those 
who never could cateh the pronunciation and 
spelling until after repeated trials of a name 
so simple and sonorous, albeit they could 
easily enough handle at their tongues’ end 
that crank and unheard-of name John Smith, 
whenever it was presented to their attention. 
A stupidity which has often caused Mr. 

aasenbroeken to vow that he would never 
More consent to be presented te anybody, 
and then sit upon the Guatamozin gridiron 
of their jaw-cracking attempts to do foul 
murder by torture upon his name. Often 
has he grinned horribly a desperate irony 
Upon listening te the smooth attempt of new 
hands at his name to be polite and infuse 
‘nto their conversation at the end of every 





other sentence the formal address “Mr.” 
followed by a blank which was to re- 
present the name. hen his new landlord 
says to the pilgrim, “ Will you look at the 
morning paper, Mr. ——,” “ Hang the man,” 
groans the pilgrim between his set teeth, 
“why don’t he say ‘Sir, if he cannot call 
my name ?” 

Mr. Paasenbroecken hears the deputy 

stmaster’s excuse, hears him cast the 

lame upon the other deputy postmaster at 
the other office, again examines the super- 
scription, and thinks it is always so—it is 
never the first personal me that does a 
—- but always some third person he or 
she. 

The pilgrim had his doubts growing upon 
him, after that last examination of the super- 
scription, whether the letter had not come 
originally and strictly to the Huykscheopple 
office, and there been detained a week 
through the obtuseness, the dreadful stu- 
pidity of the postmaster who was thus ren- 
dering his “it wasn’t 1”—a stupidity that 
had prevented him from understanding the 
classic simplicity and beauty of that name, 
Deidrich Paasenbroecken. If the pilgrim is 
sensitive concerning his name, has he not 
had cause to be so? and, if sensitive, is it 
strange that such should naturally be his 
suspicions ? 

Huykschoepple was written with all that 
distinctness and precision in the formation of 
the letters and correctness of spelling which 
always characterizes the chirography edito- 
rial. None of the vague, indistinct, irregu- 
ao le that characterizes the chirography 
clerkly. 

It asst be so. It is another case of the 
obtuseness and abuse concerning his name 
which has ever dogged and blundered around 
the heels of Mr. Diedrich Paasenbroecken 
through life, disgusting him with the animal 
man, so unintellectual, and causing him to 
turn to that beautiful nature that always 
consoles, pacifies, soothes, and elevates him 
into a region of enjoyment man cannot sup- 

ly. 
f tt is always so. Look yonder. A house, 
the dwelling of a man, a rational man— 
thou reason, I shall have more to say of this 
by and by, and reverie will light a pine knot, 
casting its light _— thee if thou comest 
again in its way, I doubt not—stands here in 
the broad country where hill and forest 
abound, and springs of clear water gush 
from the hill sides, aye, even from their 
tops. Yes, it stands, and how does it stand? 
Down upon a flat,a low, damp, level flat, 
flooded in the springtime by the waters of 
the overflowing streams it stands without a 
tree to shelter it from the burning summer 
sun: nothing upon which the eye can rest, 
for that relief it craves is near that 
house. The hill sides sloping so gently to- 
ward the south, east, and west, and com- 
manding charming views of infinite variety, 
with springs of water convenient, and with 
groves of the forest trees already grown for 
shade are all rejected by these tasteless 
builders. Their houses, if near a hill, are 
set below it, facing “ chock up” against it. 
What wonder if their occupants’ ideas be 
contracted and taste have no growth, having 
nothing of the glorious panorama beau- 
teous Nature spreads in view from the hill 
sides and tops to feed upon? There were 
forest trees ready grown in abundance for 
urposes of shade where that house stands, 
but all, acre after acre, were cut down; not 
one left. And now, after years of bare 











and tasteless exposure, like a shameless 
wanton, the house has set out around ita 
few sickly stakes of what a very sanguine 
temperament may regard as trees-to-be, that 
look like a mockery of those full and fresh 
charms Nature originally placed there— 
charms which were all relentlessly destroyed 
by the spoiler man. 

If this pilgrim were the Autocrat of this 
beautiful world, he would make tree-murder 
a capital offence. All unnecessary taking 
- a noble tree’s green life should be mur- 

er. 

The perversion of Nature’s beautiful gifts 
witnessed in the country is shocking to an 
appreciative taste. 

ot he that wantonly destroys, but he 
that plants a tree where none stood before, 
confers a lasting benefit on his kind. Te- 
nants who are not owners of the ground 
they occupy might well bestow a few mo- 
ments of their leisure in the course of each 
year in sticking out a few saplings and not 
feel any inconvenience, although their own 
limited stay might not enable them to reap 
the benefit of their act. But if all tenants 
and owners would do so, all would find on 
coming into occupancy or possession, that 
abundance of shade, fruit, and flowers they 
might desire. Immensely the wealth and 
beauty of a country where such a practice 
prevailed would be enhanced. 

One cannot do much, but the aggregate of 
unit action makes much. One can do a 
little. It often pleases me in these wander- 
ings to take out my knife and trim such 
rank excrescences of shoots or others as are 
likely to injure the growth and beauty of the 
trees and shrubs I pass in wood or field. 
What though this pilgrim never sees it 
again, the improvement is made, and that is 
enough. 

Nothing done is lost. If the waves that 
enlarge in cireles round the stone I cast 
into the lakelet here extend so far in motion 
perceptible to my vision, may they not 
extend until they affect the entire lakelet, 
producing an impression upon every drop of 
water it contains? Effects physical or moral 
are not limited to the capacities of our 
organs. There would be no universe, no 
world, if they were so. Are not actions 
then illimitable, eternal in their effects? 
And words, the expression of action, are not 
they? And the intimately connected moral 
and physical, the words, the air vibrations, 
and their meanings, do not they survive 
through eternity? And living, iaiee. do 
they not traverse space in effects upon 
effects produced and reproduced ? 

Rer.ect before thou triflest with thy speech. 

Nothing is lost ; and all that once was is. 

This food of mind, these thoughts and images 

Of things glide in at unexpecting ears 

And vibrate on the brain. What are they but | 

Remoter undulations of a bye- 

Gone utterance? To-day unlettered stands 

The shepherd on the hills, and catches on 

His careless ear the faint vibrations of 

A Plato’s thought. Eternally 

In widening circles wave-like move ; and when 

A finer sense shall look along the face 

Of time to read the record of its train 

Of long committed deed and thought, what 
then 

Shall stare the startled spirit in the face? 

O mystery of death! thou standest like 

A spectre at our side to fascinate 

With dread, so horrible! so beautiful ! 

And to an opening revelation point, 

We dread yet thirst to look upon—O death ! 


Dismount this reckless rider Reverie from 
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off thy back, gold-pen, or he will carry thee 
through the thistle-sown fields of specula- 
tion, where thou wilt get sorely seratched, 
and will be unable to gather any profitable 
harvest, on to the miry slough of philosophy, 
where the jade Reason flu'ters like a will-o’- 
th’-wisp over the morass to lead thee on to 
thy undoing and that of thy children of the 
pe aud students of the written page— 

rain-sweaters whose gains are losses and 
whose joys are solitary pains. Dismount 
this Reverie, if thou would’st please the 
world, gold-pen; and if thou would’st find 
profitable use leave moral and essay, leave 
philosophy, leave the heart-world, and above 
all, leave poetry, and superlatively leave blank 
verse poetry to one side for the starvelings 
who drive the rusty steel pen to ride to 
ruin, 

If thou would’st flourish and fare sump- 
tuously and retain thy golden character, 
tickle the world as it is. Drive through the 
flat fields of correspondence for the daily 

ress, visit the watering places, put up at the 

t hotels, tell the landlord thou art cor- 
respondent for the H or T——, enter 
the dining hall when the bell rings, observe 
how that honest gentleman who enters with 
a lady on each arm and who is paying ten 
dollars a day for rooms and board for the 
three is ordered by the waiter from the 
chairs he ventures to approach. Step up to 
him and whisper in his ear that he must fee 
the waiter if he would obtain seats at table. 
Oeserve him walk off indignantly, the 
honest verdancy! but do not thou likewise. 
Step thou up to the waiter and tell him that 
thou art the correspondent for the and 
with an air of lordly satisfaction take one of 
those three chairs the waiter smilingly prof- 
fers for thy use. . Order largely, call for 
wine, and be free with thy—cash? no with 
thy ink afterward, gold-pen. Upon retiring 
to thy room call Boots, slap him familiarly, 
jocularly on the shoulder, ask him how he 
does, and tell him thou art the correspondent 
for the Be free here too, when thy 
boots come back to thee with a double 
polish, with tiy cash ?--no, with thy ink 
afierward, gold-pen. How with thy ink, 
quoth a gold-pen? Next day sit down in 
thy well-furnished seven by nine room, and 
indite a glowing letter to the , forget- 
ting not to puff the magnificent hotel, the 
superior accommodations, the princely land- 
lord, the gentlemanly waiters, the witty 
boot-black. And above all, forget not to 
mention the names of Mr. A., the wealthy 
millionaire, Mrs. B., who gives such elegant 
fetes champétres, General C., the distinguish- 
ed M. C. from Bunkum, Col. and Mrs. 
Col. D., the elité of the fashion of ——, the 
beautiful and the charming Miss E. who 
sings and waltzes so divinely, and others too 
numerous here to mention, all as guests of 
this popular ‘and eyo establishment. 
And when a fancy ball is to come off, a 
saturnalia of fury and folly, for a week in 
advance do thou receive the friendly notice 
of the distinguished actors therein, and take 
from them an inventory of their names, the 
characters and qualities of their dresses, 
hints .of their styles, and all their graces 
of manner and appearance. Therewith fully 
charged do thou make up a glowing deserip- 
tion of the grand fancy ball and the actors 
therein, and send it off to the Attend 
all the little hops, and write descriptions 
complimentary of the dancers by name, yea 
flattering ad nauseum. ‘Respecting all the 
visiters of “distinction,” be distinctively 
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personal and aaneee complimentary. At 
all times and upon all occasions puff, puff, 
ff the hotel and all who pay their mone 

into its office, and thou shalt be able to p 
its best Havanas, to put jewelled studs in 
thy bosom, champagne under thy waistband, 
and receive attentions from all sides, and be 
of consequence, of consequence, gold-pen. 
Thos shalt thou spend thy summers in 
princely style, and make thy way through 
the world in the world as it is. 

And travel, gold-pen, on steamboat and 
railway. Buy no tickets, but present thy 
card neatly written thus:—Mr. Paasen- 
brocken, Correspondent for the , and 
get the choice state rooms and the easy 
seats. But keep clear of the Granite State 
—dead heads are contraband in New Hamp- 
shire. There are many at least get a spice 
of truth from the papers now and then con- 
cerning conveyances and routes, and editors 
are not bribed to pronounce every convey- 
anee palatial, and all steamboat clerks and 
railway conductors “gentlemanly and 
obliging,” to the chagrin of numerous pay- 
ing dive heads who may have experienced 
discomfort and impertinence, anything but 
palatial or gentlemanly and obliging treat- 
ment. That is not therefore for thy travel 
when entered upon thy new vocation, that 
barbarous Granite State. Avoid it, gold- 
pen, and peregrinate among the civilized, 
the palatial, aristocratic, gentlemanly, and 
obliging. Lie, gold-pen, lie sternly and 
gracefully ; and sell thy lies, sell them for a 
price, gold. en. 

Thou wilt not, gold-pen? Thou prefer- 
est that Reverie through the long summer 
days should inhale the aroma of these wild 
pine boughs, imbibing their free and healthy 
spirit, and ride thee whithersoever his 
strange moods may dictate; whether 
through the gay parterres of fancy, through 
the glowing eden of the imagination, through 
the sweet vales of feeling, the hard stubble 
fields and rocky regions of facts, through 
the worn highways and bye-ways of mem- 
ory, or through the prickly fields of specu- 
lation.. Thou would'st give him the rein, 
that he may guide thee wherever his change- 
ful moods may dictate. 

Well, be itso! Ride on, Reverie, whether 
swiftly or leisurely, as may suit thee, now 
patting the rough head of the useful, now 
pinching the rosy cheek of the ornamental, 
now bowing respectfully to the common, 
now smilingly poking sharply the ribs of the 
faulty, now worshipping the beautiful. Do 
as thou wilt; whether it be with— 


“ Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips and Cracks, and wanton Wiles, 
Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple Sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides, 


Or with the 


« Goddess sage and holy, 

Hail, divinest Melancholy. 

* = = om * * 

Come, pensive Nun, devout and pure, 

‘Sober,.steadfast, and demure, 

* i - “2 
Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes: 
Him hold in holy passion still, 

* * * * * * 


And join with thee calm Peace and Quiet. 
* * * * * * 


Him that yon soars on golden wing, 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, | 
The Cherub Contemplation.” pp. P. B. 


re 


[Sept. 13, 
es 
[From the New York Herald, September 5th. } 
Vistr to tHe Brrrisn Fricate Hvss,p— 

Tae Curvwsriries or tHe Des. —Greay 

Success or tHe Divers. 
A Day or two ago our reporter visited th. 
wreek, or rather the scene of the wreck of 
the British frigate Hussar, sunk in the Bas; 
river, above Hell Gate, upwards of seventy 
years ago. This forty-four gun frigate, 9; 
many of our readers know, was a storeship 
sent over by the British government in the 
revolutionary struggle, both to assist in sy). 
jugating the insurgents, as a ship of war, and 
to bring supplies of arms, ammunition, and 
money. While passing up the Sound, ov 
the 15th of December, 1780, she struck oy 
Pot Rock, in Hell Gate, and was immediately 
ron towards the shore at Stoney Island, 
which is upwards of a mile further up, on 
the Westchester side. She had gotten 
within fifty yards of the island, and the 
officers and crew had just time to take their 
boats and gain the shore, when she went 
down in eighty-five feet of water, with all 
that she contained, including seventy Amer. 
jean prisoners confined below, some of 
whose skeletons, still in irons, were found 
in one of the many diving operations carried 
on in removing the wreck. ‘That the Hussar 
when she sunk contained a large sum of 
money in silver and gold, is well known. 
The amount is stated at two millions of 
dollars. The loss was severely felt by the 
British army, as the ship contained the so!- 
diers’ pay, and various supplies greatly 
needed ; and no doubt it was one of those 
Providential occurrences, by which God 
himself fought for American freedom. 

Efforts have been made at sundry times 
since to break up the wreck, and obtain 
what money and valuables it contained. 
About forty years the first attempt 
of this kind was made by an agent of the 
British government, but without success. 
Another was made in 1819, by Mr. Davis, 
and another in 1825, by Major Baird. |i 
will be in the recollection of our readers 
that a company was formed, and the sui of, 
we believe, $30,000 spent in unavailing 
operations, and the company was_ finally 
broken up. All these efforts fuiled from 
want of the proper apparatus, which the dis- 
coveries of science have since supplied. 
The diving bell has been long in use, but 
all who have seen, and especially those who 
have used it, know that it is a very heavy and 
cumbrous affair, and that a man enclosed in 
it ean do very little work under the water, 
and in very deep water scarcely anything «t 
all. He cannot move about freely under 
the water, or use any active exertion witli 
his hands. The invention of the submarine 
armor, by the late Captain ‘Paylor, has sup- 
plied the defect. With this apparatus he 
worked at the wreck a short time before lis 
death, and did much for so brief a period 
We should mention in this eonnection, thet 
before he moved in the matter he went 
to England, and ascertained, from the ar 
chives of the country, everything that the 
ship contained when shesunk. But it wa 
not till last year that anything effectual had 
been accomplished, when Messrs. Pratt, 
Howe & Co., of Boston, undertook the task 
and went at it in right earnest. Mr. Pratt 
is the successor of Captain by ng oo 
possesses his right to operate on the wrec® 
and also the exclsie right a rae. 
appara excepting e Un es he 
Pe Mr. Pratt is a practical diver 





himself, and was taught the art’ by Capte!" 
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Taylor for many years. The submarine ceived. If the inhabitants of the deep had | was the ease particularly with some of the 
armor enables a diver to descend to any any idea about.the devil, we have no doubt|knees constracted of live oak. On being 
depth and move about on the bottom with they would imagine it was he if they saw | taken on board the schooner, by the courtesy 
perfect ease, and its construction is such that the diver, and swim away from his satanic of Mr. Pratt, our reporter witnessed the 
an unlimited supply of fresh air can be com- ‘majesty as fast as they could. It is said | operation he has described above ; and while 
municated, so that a person may remain that even sharks are scared almost to death he was there, the diver fastened to the rope, 
for hours under water, and come “p as dry bythe appearance. It is necessary to hang and had hoisted up, by signals, two or three 
as when he went down. Hence the great weights to the amount of about one hundred jlarge pieces of the plank of the lower deck, 
success that has attended the operations of pounds around the armor, so as to counter-|covered with dark, tough mud, in which 
Pratt & Howe. In two seasons they have poise the effect of the air that is pumped | were found a number of musket balls, not in 
accomplished more than was achieved in into it by meaus of a force pump, and sink | the least affected by the action of the water. 
half a century. Last year they succeeded the diver, which is a rather slow operation, | During the previous tide, the compass was 
in raising a large quantity of the wreck, to- especially near the bottom, owing to the | brought up in a wonderful state of preserva- 
gether with arms, ammunition, and other great pressure of the water. Itrequirestwo tion. Among the articles on board the 
articles. ‘This season their success is still men pumping at the air pump all the time | Schooner, were cannon balls,some twelve and 
greater, and all the decks are now removed, to resist that pressure, and supply fresh | some six-pounders, a case of bombs all rusted 
except the lower one, beneath which the air. All things being ready, a hook at-| together, single bomb shells, grape and can- 
treasure lies. Even that is penetrated, and tached to a rope runs through a pulley, isin- | ister shot, the stocks of blunderbusses, and 
the divers have actually worked their way serted in a ring on the top of the helmet, muskets, and pistols, bayonets and their 
through her bottom; but the great object is and he is hoisted overboard, feet foremost, | seabbards, a very old-fashioned metal-pot, a 
now to remove the entire of the lower deck, and down he goes, with a signal line at-|copper frying pan,a number of blocks, and 
and so to gut the wreek that the strong tached to his left wrist and held by a person |two cat hooks with blocks attached, for 
current of water may sweep away the mud on deck, with whom the diver thus com-| weighing the anchor, and any quantity of 
that is collected in her. They can only municates, while in his right hand he takes | bottles and earthenware. In some cases the 
work about six months in the year at the | with him a rope with a small chain and ring | bottles were still corked, and contained the 
farthest, namely, from May till November, attached to it, for the purpose of tying wines which was in them when the Hussar 
and only at low and high water—in other | it around such portions of the wreck as he | sunk, but now in such a damaged state, by 
words, when there is slack water, as the|is enabled to disengage, or such articles | the oozing of the salt water through the 
current is so great at all other times that it /as are too heavy to bring up in his hands, |corks, as to have lost their flavor, though 
js impossible to do anything. Inthe longer |It is astonishing how easy large masses | indicating what they were. As soon as they 














days they are generally enabled to work | of heavy matter are moved in the water ata 
three tides; in the shorter days but two.| great depth, once they are set free. The 
There could hardly be a more difficult place | air tube is a hose consisting of India rubber, 


to operate. It is below Hell Gate, where | with twisted wire inside, to make it strong, | 


the water rushes with such impetuosity, and and keep it dilated, and covered with a lap- 
the two tides, the one by the Sound and the | ping of twine outside. One end of this 
other by Sandy Hook, meet thereabout;|is connected with the air pump, and the 
and what is curious, one current will run in| other with the helmet, and the fresh air 
one direction at the bottom, and the other | being forced through it, swells out the sub- 
in the opposite direction at the top, at the | marine armor, which fits the person loosely, 
same time, and thus two objects are accomplished—re- 
Stoney Island, opposite to which the | sistance to the pressure of the water on the 
wreck lies, was once a small island, as its | body, and a supply of atmospheric air neces- 
name imports; but, separated by so narrow | sary to sustain life. The force of the air 
and so shallow a strip of water from Man- | pumped in drives the foul air out, through a 
hattan Island, that the interval has been since | valve, the pressure from within being greater 
filled up. It is nearly opposite Mott Haven. | than that from without, and thus preventing 
The shore is so bold that a person can walk | the entrance of the water; and, when the 
right off the land into seventy or eighty feet | pressure of the external water becomes 
of water. The island is owned by Gover-| greater than the air inside, it closes the 
neur Morris, and will henceforth be called| valve. All the time.of the operation the 
Morris Island, bubbling of the air escaping may be seen 
A schooner is moored with chain cables | over the spot where the diver has descended, 
and anchors over the spot where the wreck | A suit of the submarine armor costs $150, 
lies, and the operations are performed from | and is used up in six weeks. 
her deck, Seven or eight men are em-| From whathas been here said, it is not to 
ployed. The submarine armor consists of | be inferred that every one can dive. It is 
strong India rubber, and is divided into two | an art that must be acquired by practice and 
parts; one on the trowsers and boots, and instruction, and it is not every constitution 
the other the jacket, which after being put | can stand it. Few can get below forty feet, 
on, are joined together by means of two cop-| and some even at the depth of fifteen feet 
per rims, between which the edges of the | have the blood driven to their head by the 
two garments are inserted and secured by | pressure of the water; and persons of weak 
means of buttons, fastened by a wrench, so lungs have no chance whatever—a single 
as to be air tight, and so as that the two | trial might cost them their lives. Even men 
become one coat of mail. The wrists are | of the est constitutions can only descend 
lapped tightly, so asto exclude the air. At-| to a great depth of water by repeated trials, 
tached to the neck of the jacket is a copper | and by gradually accustoming themselves to 
helmet, which protects the head from the go deeper and deeper ; of course, the greater 
pressure of the water, and serves at the | the depth, the greater the pressure of the 
same time for the insertion of the air tube | water. It is only healthy, sound men that 
for the admission of fresh air, and the valve | ean dive, and the understanding and the 
for the emission of foul air. In the face of management of the signals require experi- 
the helmet is inserted a strong’ piece of ence, skill, and judgment. When our repor- 
glass, for the purpose of enabling the diver | ter visited the scene on Monday last, there 
to see obj but in the present ‘case, on was a large pile of broken pieces of the 
account of the great depth of the water, and | wreck lying on the shore, which had been 


were relieved of the pressure of the water 
and brought into the air, the corks invariably 
flew out. This was the case with an earthen 
jar the reporter saw, which was brought up 
on Monday. It was corked and sealed, but 
in a short time after it was placed on the 
deck of the schooner, the cork shot out of it, 
and a brownish white stuff, like the froth on 
ale, was found in it. The taste and appear- 
ance and smell were like those of yeast. The 
bottles, by the action of the water, are coated 
with a shining substance, and some of them 
Hook very beautiful. A large number of 
hour-glasses, of different sizes, have also 
recently been found. But the greatest 
curiosity, in the way of bottles, is one that 
contains an oyster, which got in when small, 
and became so large that it filled the interior 
of the bottle, and could not be taken out at 
the neck. An earthen crock was taken up, 
with two or three large oysters attached to 
it. A pewter plate, with the name of the 
maker on it, and the name of the sailor who 
used it (Butler), seratched on the back, is in 
excellent preservation. T'wo Britannia metal 
spoons, one of them having the name of a 
London maker, and the other Heany, of 
Dublin, are also uninjured, except in the 
color, which is rather dark, A vast quantity 
of iron ballast and cordage (the latter ina 
rotten state) are among the articles taken up. 
But, perhaps the most interesting of the 
relics of these olden times, recovered by the 
divers, are two of the identical cocked hats 
worn by the soldiery, looking, of course, 
somewhat seedy, but still in an extraordinary 
state of preservation, considering that they 
were seventy-one years under water. 

The recovery of the foregoing, among 
other articles too numerous for detail, shows 
what can be done now in the way of diving, 
and gives sure earnest that the time is not 
distant (pertaps ‘before the fall is over) 
when the lost treasure, the great object of 
search, will reward that Yankee perseverance 
which , rarely fails in what it undertakes. 
Diving has been known for three hundred 








the current, it is useless ; as nothing ean be taken up. There was also a quantity of| years, but it is only now that its practical 





seen below forty feet. When the diver is 


rigging. Some of the timber was in a rotten |importance is realized. Formerly it was like 


encased in this submarine armor, he presents’ and decayed condition, and some. of it as | the science of aeronautics, calculated more to 
48 curious a spectacle as can wel! be con- | sound as the. day the ship was sunk. This | amuse and astonish, than to profit. Now, it 
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is an art of the greatest utility, and can be 
applied to the retrieving of treasures from 
r 44 deep, where, hitherto, they were suppos- 
ed to be swallowed up and lost forever. It 
is an interesting subject of reflection for the 
philosopher, that Americans now handle, as 
curiosities recovered from the depths of the 
sea, the weapons once intended for the des- 
truction of their ancestors, and of human 
liberty on this continent; and it will be a 
still more interesting study when they be- 
hold the silver and the gold, intended to 
accomplish the same object, ere long reward- 





ing the persevering industry of the descend- 
ants of the men who first gave the flag of 
liberty to the wind at Bunker Hill, and) 
finally drove the British to their ships, from | 
the city of New York. Judging from the 
past, we may confidently augur the success | 
of these gentlemen for the future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


' 
{ 





= | 
REPLY TO MR. SCHOOLORAFT'S LETTER. | 
Burraxo, Sept. 3d, 1851. | 
Messrs. Epirors— 

We find in the Literary World, of Aug. | 
30, a letter of H. R. Schooleraft, Esq., dated | 
the 9th ult., in relation to a work recently | 
published by us, in which there are state-| 
ments and reflections unwarranted by the 
facts in the case, and well calculated, not to | 
say intended, to injure us. He says that | 
the book (which we have called “The | 


American Indians, their History, Condition | 


and Prospects),” “appears to made u 
principally from his miscellany, entitl 


“Oneota” and “The Indian in his Wig-| 


wam.” The facts are these: We pur-| 
chased last spring from Mr. Wittiim H. 
Granam the copy right and stereotype | 
plates of Mr. Schooleraft’s book, “ The 
Indian in his Wi 

the oyiry certificate, which settles this, 
branch of the subject, and shows that the 
word “surreptitious ” as applied to this work 
in our hands, is inapplicable. 

“copy. 
“ This is to certify that, for value received 





igwam,” who has given us¢ 


And, in our opinion from a careful examina- 
tion the two works were, with the above ex- 
ception, from the same set of plates. And we 
further certify, that in our opinion, the title, 
‘American Indians, &c., is more appropri- 
ate than ‘Indian in his Wigwam, &c., for 
the matter which makes up the book. 

“ Dated, Buffalo, Sept. 2d, 1851. 

{Signed,} O. G, Steere, 
Cuartes E. Prec.” 


To increase the size of the volume we 
added ninety-six pages of interesting mis- 
cellaneous selections, as an APrENDIX, for 
which Mr. 8. is in nowise made nsi- 


sible, and it is not astonishing that he should 


searcely recognize his own offspring in the 
dress which has been put upon it, so changed 
is it for the better in ai? its features. 

The book having become our property by 
purchase, we had an undoubted right to 
alter its title, and especially as it did not bear 
the same one under which it was originally 
published. Mr. Schooleraft, te own 
showing, having at least once before fur- 
nished a “ better selling ” title, should not 
object to our giving it a new name, not 
inappropriate to its contents, but embracing 
the whole of his work and also our appen- 
dix; especially as our object in naming was 
precisely like his, and it would seem much 
more successful in the result. Mr. School- 
craft pronounces the work “surreptitious.” — 
Wherefore? He could not have examined it, 
or he would have ascertained that the por- 
tion for which he is made responsible is 
identical with that published, as it seems, 
under his express sanction, by Mr. Benedict 
and by Mr. Graham, of whom we obtained 
the plates and copyright. 

Is it not surprising that Mr. Schoolcraft, 
after having allowed his name to con- 
nected with the work in its old form so 
long, should, at this particular juncture, 
object to the use of his name in connection 
with precisely the same matter? We can 
account for this only on the supposition 
that he is about to have issued from the 
press of Lippincott, Grambo & Co., a 


I sold to Geo. H. Derby & Co., of Buffalo | 2°™ work on the same subject, to be made 


N. Y.,in April last, the stereot lates 
and copyright of Schooleraft’s a [indian in | 
his Wigwam” of which I was the lawful | 
owner. [Si ot} 

“ Sept. 2d, 1851. Wm. GranaM.” 

The entire property in the book thus be- | 
came ours by right of purchase in a regular 
business transaction. Instead of its being | 
“made up” principally of Mr. Schoolcraft’s | 
miscellany, as he charges in his letter, it 
was printed from the original stereotype 
plates se ear = of Mr. Graham, and 
is word for word and page for the 
same as issued by him doer the title of 
“Indian in his Wigwam,” as the following 
certificate will show. 

“ We, the undersigned booksellers, in the 
City of Buffalo, do hereby certify, that we 
have examined a work published by Messrs. 
Geo. H. Derby & Co., of this city, entitled 
‘Schooleraft’s American Indians,’ and have 
compared it with a work formerly published 
13 illiam H. Graham, New-York, entitled 
‘ Schooleraft’s Indian in his Wigwam’ and 
that although the books are unlike, in their 
mechanical appearance, the letter press is 
the same, page for in both works un- 
altered and unabridged, with the exception 
that Derby’s edition has an appendix of 96 
pages, which purports to be ‘distinct from 
the work and edited by another person. 








up of the matter which, he says, he is col- 
leeting and arranging under the “highest 
auspices,” and perchance a part of the mat- 
ter contained in our book—seeking thus to 
advance his new work at the expense of the 
old one. 

To show one effect of the improvement 
in our edition, we will say we tried an edi- 
tion of one thousand copies, printed for us 
in New York, under the title of “ The Indian 
in his Wigwam,” in the old form, and were 
two years in working it off. Whereas, un- 
der its present name, and in its present dress, 
we have been obliged to print double that 
number in about two months. 

When Mr. 8. comes to know that we are 
the legitimate owners of the copy-right, and 
when, after critical examination, he ascer- 
tains that we have neither altered, abridged, 
nor added to his “Indian in his Wigwam,” 
we are sure he will revise the sentiments 
expressed in his communication to the Lite- 
rary World. "Tis true we have published 
the work in connection with other matter, 
but this is so distinctly pointed out as an 
” ix” that no one can mistake it, nor 
re ag age = Bp has been made to 
palm this portion off as Mr. Schoolcraft’s. 

We concede that the phrase in the title 
page, “ New Revised Edition,” is wrong and 
meas Be used. It was unintentional, and 
should have been “New and Improved 


ee 





Edition,” which werd we prefer, and we 
shall so insert it in future editions, 

We have yet to learn that, when we pur. 
chase a book on speculation, and by fair 
business methods, that we are not entitled to 
make the most we can out of it in a legiti. 


mate way. 
Siemens H. Dersy & Co., 
Publishers, Buffalo, N.Y, 


ey 





VARIETIES. 


Surerstition iv Austria.—Vienna letters of 
the 2d of August, in the Morning Chronicle, 
say, “ From the reports of different correspond- 
ents, it is evident that the popular notions con- 
cerning an eclipse originate in ignorance and 
superstition, are widely spread, and not confined 
to any particular portion of his Imperial Ma- 
jesty’s dominions. The swarthy Croat and the 
hardy mountaineer both agreed, on Monday 
last, that the end of all things was at hand, the 
only point upon which they differed being as to 
the modus operandi of the catastrophe. Thus, 
the inhabitants of Syria and the ‘Tyrol brought 
offerings to their favorite shrines to avert the fa}! 
of their mountains ; the tribes on the shores of 
the Danube did the same thing, or wandered 
miles away for fear of the stream which would 
assuredly swell to gigantic dimensions, and 
drown the world; while the dwellers on the 
coast lands fixed their gaze upon the sea as the 

reat enemy which would infallibly rise to their 

estruction. No circumstance can be more de- 
monstrative of the wants of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, or societies set apart for instruction, by 
means of popular lectures on subjects connected 
with natural science, and illustrated by experi- 
ments. The thing is not known in Vienna, nor 
would it, I imagine, be allowed ; still less is it 
known in the provinces. This gross ignorance 
on a simple subject can hardly be excused in 
the present generation, as the eclipse of 1842 
was not only visible, but total, in Austria. The 
next that will be seen in these countries, will 
take place in the morning of September 18th, 
1857. It will be a solar eclipse, central and 
annual, so that the humanity of the nineteenth 
century ought to be perfectly conversant with 
this branch of astronomy at least.” 

Curious Disctosures at Pav.—Extraordi- 
nary interest has been excited in the English 
circles at Pau by the trial, a few days ago, of 
an English married couple on the charge of 
swindling. ‘The husband represented himself to 
be son of a colonel in the English army and of 
a Neapolitan princess; the wife took the title 
of lady, and represented herself to be the 
daughter of an English general. Both pretend- 
ed to be allied to the families of the Dukes of 
Norfolk, Leinster, and Devonshire. On the 13th 
of Febuary last they arrived in a postchaise at 
the Hotel de France, accompanied by servants, 
and they lived in the style of persons of the 
highest rank. They ran up a bill of 6,000/r., 
and, as the landlord declined to give credit for 
more, they took a chateau, which they caused 
to be fitted up in a costly way. ‘They paid 
2,600fr. on account of the rent; but ran deep 
into debt with butcher, tailor, dressmaker, gro- 
cer, earpet-dealer and domestics. The lady, 
who affected to be very pious, incurred 895tr. 
with an abbé for masses. An English lady, 
who arrived from Brussels to give evidence, 
stated that her husband had paid 50,000fr. to 
release them from the debtors’ prison at Cologne. 
She, however, added that she believed they were 
what they represented themselves to be ; but 
other witnesses threw doubt on this point. It 
was shown that they had received letters from 
Lord Grey, the King of Holland, and other dis- 
tin personages. The tribunal, after hear- 
ing all the evidence, decided that the accused had 
wate © scontntiy contact wen 

i t acco! 

a year’s imprisonment, and 200fr. fine. 0 
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hearing the sentence, the female uttered a piere- 
ing shriek, and fainted in her busband’s arms. 


He, with apparently great affection, paid her 


every attention, and she soon recovered. They 
were then removed to prison.—La Presse. 

Mr. Lumley,a seller of old books in London, 
well-knows and 


Nights,” he sells :— 
«“ An eminent modern author informed me 


that he considered it so necessary, and was so- 


anxious that his children should read the 


«Arabian Nights’ that he was about to destroy 


his own library copy for their use, when he joy- 
faily heard of this edition now published. It 
seems needless to observe that the ‘ Arabian 


Nights’ is from its natare a sealed book to the | 


young, and that is the only edition that can for 
an instant be allowed in their hands.” 
PROPHETIC COMPLIMENT TO THE UNITED STATES. 
“Oh, wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave New 
World, 
That has such people in’t !” 
The Tempest. 
T. B. Macavtay.— Where is a richer literary 


anecdote to be found than this graphic account | devotion to the Union and the Constitution,| that walks backwards.” 


loves the craft. His cata- | 
Jogues are curious and valuable. He thus ex-. 
on a certain edition of «The Arabian | 











PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


| Magazine contains a rather good-natured notice 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


| of a new or forthcoming novel entitled Alban, 
Mr. Raymonv’s promised daily newspaper is in the opening statement of which, you will 
announced for the 16th inst. Its title is the | perhaps allow me (through the medium of your 
'“ New York Daily Times,” to be issued in| columns) to point out a notable inaccuracy of 
morning and evening editions, a folio sheet of this sort. ‘ Father Huntington's New Novel” 
24 columns, at one cent per copy. After an is the somewhat startling eaption by which we 
enumeration of the various departments which | are directed to it in the table of contents, and 
would have staggered the enterprise of our the sentence initiatory is as follows :— 

largest newspapers not many years since, the | “* ‘The Rev. Mr. Huntixeron, once a village 
Prospectus thus speaks of the principles of the | doctor, then a Congregational minister, next an 
journal :—* In its Political and Social diseus- | Episcopal clergyman, and now a Catholic priest, 
sions, The Times will seek to be Conservative, in made his mark a year or two ago in the novel 
such a way as shall best promote needful Reform. of Alice, or the Mysteries, in which there was 
It wili endeavor to perpetuate the good, and to | displayed a great deal of talent as well as very 
avoid the evil, which the Past has developed. peculiar morality. He has just added to this 
While it will strive to cheek all rash innovation, work a tale called Alban, &e.’ 


and to defeat all schemes for destroying estab- | 
lished and beneficent institutions, its best sym- 
| pathies and co-operation will be given to every 


| _“ It is related of Cuvier, the great naturalist, 
(I don’t vouch for the truth of the anecdote) 
that coming in upon some literary friends in the 


| just effort to reform society, to infuse higher act of compiling a dictionary, he found them 
(elements of well-being into our political and engaged upon the definition of the word crab, 
| social organizations, and to improve the con-| and naturally enough they referred it to him. 
| dition and the character of our fellow-men. Its | They had defined the animal in question (you 
|main reliance for all improvement, personal, | will not suppose that I mean to insinuate that 
, social and political, will be upon Christianity there is anything crab-like in the career depicted 
,and Republicanism—it will seek, therefore, at | by the International, or in myself, its supposed 
| ail times, the advancement of the one and the | subject)—Cuvier’s friends, I say, had defined a 


| preservation of the other. It will ineuleate 


'erab as “ a@ species of fish, of a red color, and 
“ Gentlemen,” said 


of a celebrated writer? If these statements | obedience to Law, and a jealous love of that the naturalist (it does for a story) “ your de- 


be true, we should not be surprised to hear of | personal and civil Liberty which constitutions finition is correct except in three particulars. 
the great English historian in a strait jacket be- | and laws are made to preserve. While it will 


fore long :—* There is a common pedestrian of | assert and exercise the right freely to diseuss and it does not walk backwards.” 


London streets, well known to all who are ac- | every subject of public interest, it will not coun- | 


,A crab is not a fish; itis not of a red color; 


“ | may say something like this in respect to 


quainted with their notabilities. He is a short, tenance ary improper interference, on the part the literary biography (humorously? or argu- 


stout, sturdy, energetic man. 
round face, and large, staring, and very bright 
hazel eyes. His hair is cut short, and his hat 
flung back on the crown of his head. His gait 
is firm and decided, with a little touch of pompo- 
sity. He is ever provided with an umbrella, 
whieh he swings and flourishes, and batters on 
the pavement with mighty thumps. He seems 
generally absorbed in exciting and impulsive 
thought, the traces of which he takes no pains to 
ocnceal. His face works, his lips move and 
mutter, his eyes gleam and flash. Squat as is 


his figure, and not particularly fine the features, | 


there is an unmistakable air of mental power 
and energy, approaching to grandeur, about the 
man. He is evidently under the influence of the 
strong excitement of fiery thought. People gaze 
curiously at him, and step to stare when he has 
passed. But he heeds to no one—seems, indeed, 
to have utterly forgotten that he is not alone in 
his privacy, and pushes on, unwitting of the 
many who stare and smile, or of the few who 
step respectfully aside, and look with curiosity 
and regard upon Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Occasionally, however, the historian and the 
poet gives still freer vent to the mental impulses 
which appear to be continually working within 


him. A friend of mine lately recognized him | 


dining in the coffee-room of the Trafalgar Hotel 
at Greenwich—a fashionable whitebait-house, 
which, it appears, he frequently patronizes. He 
was alone, as he generally is, and the attention 
of more than one of the company was attracted 
by his peculiar muttering and fidgettiness, and 
by the mute gestures with whieh he ever and 


anon illustrated his mental dreamings. All at| 


tions, or even the prejudices, ef any other. It 


—to extend industry, temperance, and virtue :-— 
to encourage and advance Education :—to pro- 
mote economy, concord and justice in every 
section of out country:—to elevate and en- 
lighten public sentiment:—and to substitute 
reason for prejudice, a cool and intelligent judg- 
ment for passion, in all public action and in all 
discussions of public aflairs.” 

The Prospectus of a new daily evening paper, 
to be conducted by Gzaorce G. Foster and 
Mapame Jute De Mareverrirrss has also ap- 
peared, holding forth something of a desirable 
novelty for the reading public. Criticisms upon 
Music and the Opera, the Drama, the Fine Arts, 
and Literature, European as well as American, 
are promised as a leading attraction. Sketches 
of fashion and society, “an entirely original 
department to be confided exclusively to Madame 
De Marguerittes,” will be a department of in- 
terest, conducted with the good taste and good 
feeling which we have reason to anticipate, 
while the translation for one particular number 
of the week, of the successive issues of all Janin’s 
feuilleton of the Journal des Debats, will supply 
the reader with the most brilliant topics of Pa- 
risian conversation. The French department of 
the feuilleton, arranged in the style of the foreign 
journals, is to be preserved in the “ Verdict.” It 
| has often occurred to us that this plan would be 
| singularly attractive for a reading room evening 
|newspaper. Evans and Brittan receive subscrip- 
| tions for the Verdict. 

Mr. Charles Eames has resumed his connec- 





will seek to allay, rather than excite, agitation: 


ouce—it must have been towards the climax of tion with the Washington Union, a position | 
the prose or verse which he was working up in‘ which he resigned some years ago, on being 
his mind—Mr. MacavuLay seized a massive de-| appointed by Mr. Polk Comm sioner to the 
canter, held it a moment suspended in the air,| Sandwich Islands. Mr. Eames concluded a 
and then dashed it down upon the table with | favorable treaty with the Government of the 
such hearty good will that the solid crystal flew | Islands, and for a season edited the Pacific 
about in fragments, while the numerous parties! News, Sau Franciseo. He returned to New 
dining round instinctively started up and stared | York, and was for a while associate editor of 
at the curious iconoclast. Not a whit put about, the Nashville Union. 

however, Mr, Macaulay, who was well known| Mr. Huntington, the author of the new novel 


to the waiters, called loudly for his bill to be | of “ Alban,” in a communication to the Courier, 
made out at the bar, and pulling, with a couple | thus pleasantly picks to pieces a nest of blunders 





of jerks, his hat and his umbrella from the stand, / and misstatements ingeniously inserted in a 
clapped the one carelessly on his head, and strode | single paragraph of the International Magazine : 
“The September number of the International | 


out flourishing the other.” 


He has a big | of the people of one locality, with the institu- | mentatively ?) hazarded by the Jnternational’s 


| critic. It is a true account (at least I do not 
exactly impugn it) except in three or four par- 
ticulars, The novel of Alice, or the Mysteries 
I did not write, although I am forced to admit 
that it “ displayed a great deal of talent as well 
as a very peculiar morality ;” (indeed its morality 
I never did quite approve)—/ never was a village 
doctor—I never was a Congregational minister 
—and I am not now a Catholic priest. In this 
world, where unhappily we all begin with ig- 
norance, and present knowledge ever implies a 
past of toilsome progression ; te grow, inwardly 
as outwardly, is to change, and “ to be perfect 
is to have changed often,” if I may quote an 
illustrious thinker. But as for those changes 
which don’t imply perfection, I protest against 
their being imputed unfairly to 
Your obedient servant, 
Tue Avrnor or “ ALBAN.” 

New York, August 29, 1851. 

Grorce P. Purnawm’s list of new works for 
the season, includes some books of more than 
ordinary attraction and value. First, in point 
of elegance, may be mentioned the “ Book of 
Home Beauty,” containing twelve female por- 
traits, engraved in the best style of the art, after 
original drawings, made expressly for the 
purpose, by Charles Martin, Esq. The work is 
written by Mrs. Kirkland. It forms a eplendid 
4to volume. “The Home Book of the Pie- 
turesque” is the title of a very choice tome, 
comprising original articles, by Irving, Cooper, 
Bryant, Willis and others. Thirteen beautiful 
large vignettes illustrate the book, forming an 
| imposing tribute to art, worthy of its present 
advanced state in this country. Mr. Putnam's 
new series of Handbooks of Biography, the Use- 
ful Arts, and Literature &c., uniform with the 
“ World’s Progress,” constitutes a valuable 
series, which ean searcely fail becoming widely 
popular. A revised edition of “ Swallow Barn :” 
by J. P. Kennedy, iilustrated with twenty origi- 
nal designs by Strother. The Shakespeare 
Gift Book (Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Heroines of 
Shakspeare), with engravings on steel ;—an 
improved edition with additions of the “Ameri- 
can Literary and Historical curiosities,” in 4to. 
“Five Years in an English University,’ by 
Charles A. Bristed, Esq. Aon illustrated edition 
of Irving’s Alhambra,—uniform with the Iilus- 
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trated series of Irving’s works, by Darley. Mr. 
Squier's new work on Nicaragua, with numer- 
ous illustrations in colors, 2 vols. 8vo. A new 
series of Drawing Cards, by Coe. The Comical 
Creatures from Wurtemberg,” with engravings, 
&c., also new works from the pen of Miss 
Cooper and Mr. Cooper, are announced for im- 
mediate publication by Geo. P. Putnam. The 
two latter works, in consequence of the indis- 

tion of Mr. Cooper, may possibly be de- 

till the ensuing season. 

Wittiam Gowans announces for the present 
year two American Historical publications— 
Mourt’s “ Relation or Journal of the Beginning 
and Proceeding of the English Plantation settled 
at Plymouth in New England,” a new edition, 
with Notes Historical and Riographical by 
William Thaddeus Harris ;—and “ A Descrip- 
tion of the Province and City of New York, 
with Plans of the City and several Forts, as 
they existed in the year 1695,” by the Rev. John 
Millar, with Notes, &e. Mr. G. also promises 
new editions of the Poems and Plays of Robert 
— aod Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shep- 

rd, 

Mr. H. Bawurers, Broadway, will commence 
early next month the publication of the com- 
plete work on Operative Surgery and Surgical 
Anatomy of Drs. Bernard and Huette of Paris. 
By a special arrangement with the French pub- 
lisher, the origina! plates are brought from Paris. 
They are on steel, 150 in number, giving up- 
wards of 500 figures of operations, instruments, 
&c., and are plain and colored. The text will 
be translated, and valuable notes and additions 
made by C. E. Isaacs, M.D., Demonstrator of 
Anatomy in Crosby street College, New York, 
and W. H. Van Buren, M.D. ‘The whole to be 
finished and completed in four parts, published 
quarterly, or at as much shorter intervals as 
possible. 

Also, early next month, simultaneously with 
his London edition, Mr. Bailliere will publish a 
new work by John Quecket, entitled “Histology, 
or the Structure and Mode of Formation of 
Animals and Vegetable Substances,” with nu- 
merous large woodcuts; and a new edition of 
this author's Treatise on the Microscope, en- 
larged and improved. 

Also, being the new volume of the Standard 
Illustrated Scientific Library, Knapp’s “ Tech- 
nology, or Chemistry applied to the Arts and 
Manufactures.” Vol. IIL: embracing Water, 
Milk, Tea, Bread, Sugar, ete. With nearly 200 
illustrations, representing, by a peculiar style of 
Wood engraving, the various operations employ- 
ed in the manufacture of the above articles; 
and eight folio colored plates, representing by 
sections of buildings, the interior arrangements, 
machiney, ete., of a Sugar Factory. 

Messrs. D. & I. Saptrer published last week 
«“ The Golden Manual, a guide to Catholic De- 
votion Public and Private,” a compact volume 
of 1041 pages, very neatly and distinctly print- 
ed ; with 12 fine steel plates and a gilt illumin- 
ated title page, and beautifully bound in antique 
morocco and other styles. Messrs. 8. say in 
their notice, that this new and improved Prayer 
Book cuntains, in addition to all the forms in 
use, from the best continental authorities, many 
various selected devotions, special translations, 
and a great oumber of Prayers in use in 
this country—in all an enlargement of 300 
pages over any other edition. It is published 
under the sanction of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hughes. They have also published a 2d 
American from the 18th Paris edition of “ The 
Duty of a Christian towards God,” a class book 
explaining every point of the system of religion 
and the duties of Christian life, long in use in the 
schools of France and Canada. Also, “ Benja- 
min, or the Pupil of the Christian Brothers, a 
Tale for Young People.” These last are trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs. Sadlier. 

Messrs. C. Susrarp, & ee ma will 
publish in a few days, in a very y print- 
ed 12mo volume, a tale by a “ Lady of Virginia,” 








entitled “ Ruth Churchill, or the True Protest- 
ant.” The authoress is Mrs. Carey, silent for 
some time, but formerly known through several 
well written books. 

Vol. I. of “ Chambers’ Papers for the Peo- 
tee been sent us by Mr. J. W. Moors, 

hiladelphia, who is stereotyping this whole 
series, and will issue the volumes regularly. 
This volume is an exact copy of the Edinburgh 
edition, even to the colored printed cover. 
The type, though small, is clear and distinct. 
Eight papers, comprising one on the Bonaparte 
family, Sepulchres of Etruria, Popular cultiva- 
tion of Music, and others, make a valuable book. 
In the paper on Ebenezer Elliott, an interesting 
account of a visit to him by Mr. Stanton, an 
American, is given. 

Messrs. Aupen, Bearpstey & Co., Auburn, 
have sent us their new trade list. Among the 
larger books they publish, are standard editions 
of the lives of Calhoun, Polk, and Silas Wright ; 
the Political History of New York ; an account 
of the Exploring Expedition of the Pacific and 
Dead Seas, made under Wilkes, D’Urville, 
Captain Ross, and Lieut. Lynch ; and a volume 
of Heroines of History, including Cleopatra, 
Isabella of Spain, Catherine of Russia, &c. 

Messrs. Brancuarp & Lea, Philadelphia, 
further announce as now very nearly ready, a 
new edition of Pereira’s Materia Medica, in two 
volumes, with 400 engravings, and edited by 
Dr. Carson; a new book “on the Laws of 
Health in relation to Mind and Body,” by Dr. 
Beale ; the completion of Maelise’s Surgical 
Anatomy, in one quarto volume, with 70 plates ; 
and Malgaigne’s Surgery, as translated by Brit- 
tan. 

Messrs. Cavy & Buregss have ready new and 
improved editions of Hart’s Practical Geography 
and Smith's Improved Atlas. In both these 
works will be found corrections and informa- 
tion from the census of 1850. 

A second edition of “ The Power of Chris- 
tian Benevolence, illustrated in the Life and 
Labors of Mary Lyon,” compiled by President 
Hitecheock, and published by Messrs, Horxins, 
Brivnerman & Co., Northampton, is now ready. 

The first edition, and a very large one, of 
Lt. Semmes’ book—Service Afloat and Ashore, 
during the Mexican War—a large octavo, and 
published in Cincinnati, was sold off entirely in 
two months. The notices from north, east, 
south, and west show it to have travelled pretty 
extensively during that time. A new edition is 
just ready. 

FOREIGN. 

Tae autumn book sales, &c.,of the London 
auctioneers include many collections of interest ; 
among others of early British, Anglo-Saxon 
and English coins, the Antiquarian and Histori- 
eal portion of the library of the late Edward 
Drommond Hay, with a complete series of the 
Bannatyne Club publications, rare old Engrav- 
ings. Proof of the Last Supper aad Aurora, by 
Raphael Morghen. The Instruction Paternelle, 
by Willie. Sharpe’s beautifully printed edition 
of the British Poets, 70 vols. Bell’s do., 124 
vols. Valpy’s Delphin Classics, 141 vols. 
Chalmer’s Biographical Dictionary, 43 vols. 
Andubon’s large work on Birds. Bloch’s work 
on Fishes. Cuvier, &c., with a collection of 
Manuscripts and Books of the poet Gray. Dr. 
Cogswell will probably profit by these oppor- 
tunities, as he has liberally, by other occasions 
of the kind, to enrich the stores of the Astor 
Library, the building for which is now advane- 
ing rapidly to completion. 

Simms & M’Intyre’s Cheap Parlor Library 
has reached its 64th volume, with George Sand’s 
Countess of Rudolstadt. 

New volumes of the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana reprint, will include “ Early History of 
Greece,” by E. Pococke, Talfourd and others, 


“ Early Oriental History, c i yor, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Persia, &c.,” ‘ 
Professor Eadie. “History of Roman 





(Sept. 13, 


Republic,” by the late Rev. Dr. Arnold, Rey. 
Dr. Jeremie, Mr. Justice Talfourd, &c. 

The “ Monks of Old,’ says the London 
Leader, “have much unconscious villany to 
answer for. They piously imagined they wer. 
doing good service by effacing the glories of 
Greek and Roman literature from parchment 
substitute their homilies, legends and poems. 
What was a Decade of Livy to them? What 
eared they for Aristotle’s great work on politica! 
constitutions? They wanted parchment, not 
literature, They covered with their own rubbish 
the fair lineaments of ancient art—buried it as 
Herculaneum was buried, one day to re-appear 
from under the dust and astonish and delight 
mankind. But as many vases and ornaments 
are manufactured for *the credulous, who pur- 
chase them for veritable antiques, so also, manv- 
seripts are manufactured, from time to time, for 
the bewilderment of scholars. The glorious dis- 
coveries of Proioszor Mai stimulated the hopes 
of scholarly Chattertons ; and Leopardi forged 
a hymn to Neptune and two odes of Anacreon, 
which, for a long while duped the learned. In 
spite of these and similar hoaxes, the Risorgi- 
mento of Turin lately excited the curiosity 
of scholars, by announcing that M. Simonides 
has discovered several precious manuscripts at 
Athens. On examination, they turned out to be 
forgeries so clumsy, that the verses of Homer 
are actually reproduced from the text of the 
Tauehnitz edition.” 

Dr. Latham, author of “ The English Lan- 
guage,” &c., &c., has just put forlh a work on 
the Ethnology of the British Colonies and De- 
pendencies. 

The London correspondent of the Courier 
and Enquirer in a late letter says, that “ Miss 
Strickland’s new arrangement with her pub! sher 
is one of prudence—£3000 only was the amount 
of her remuneration for her arduous labors in 
compiling the ‘ History of the Queens of Eng- 
land’—£80,000 being realized. So she now 
stipulates for £400 for each issue of 10,000 vo- 
lumes of the Queens of Scotland,—and at the 
expiration of the third or fourth ten thousand the 
copyright (which she does not virtually part 
with) returns to her.” 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 30TH OF AUGUST 10 
THE 13TH SEPTEMBER. 


Arnold's First Latin : Remodelled and Rewrit- 
ten, and adapted to the Ollendorff Method of Instruc- 
ee By A. Harkness. }2mo. pp. 302 (D. Appleton 

Co.) 

Benger (Miss).—Memoirs of the Life of Queen 

of Scots 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 336, 329 (Phila., A. 


Hart). 
Byrne to) —The Practical Model Calculator. By Oli- 
ver Byrne. No.1. 8vo. pp. 48 (Phila., Henry Carey 


Baird). 
Chambers’s Papers for the . 8 vols.12mo. Vol. 
1, oon eight Papers, pp. 260, woodcut (Phila, 


WwW. ). 
Clarke (Mary Cowden).—The Girlhood of Shakspeare's 
eroines. VII, Vill.—Katharine and Bianca, Ophe- 
. (Geo. P. Putnam 


Novel. 8vo. pp. 193, 


Dickinson (A.)—-My First Visit to neue ay or, Sketches 
of Society. ber Mew Antiqu 


Dupuy (E.'A}—The operation. the "Divorce, and the 
)- 4 vorce, an 

ae ‘s Secnamuenet Ove. pp. 122 (Cincionati, 

Bilis (Mr)_Sel Belt Deception the History of a Hu 

+ OF, 4 

pe Heart. Part 2, 8vo. pp. 177 (Stringer & Towns- 


Golden Manaal ; a Guide to Catholic De- 
meee pps <0 wer lt we 18mo. pp. 1041, 
Lo eng steel plates (D, &. J. 


jer 
Hildreth (Richard).—History of the United States of 
preee My Vol VaAgeme and Jefferson. 8vo0. pp. 


& Bros. 
—— Tiimeniodsed Sonvenir for 1852. 8v0. pp- 
twelve large and beautifally colored original en- 


Woodford & Co.) 
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, A.)—Poetry of Observation, and other 
= enyen (ST eet 104 (Boston, Crosby & Nichols). 
Be ‘books of Natural Philosophy and 

Astronomy. Course—Mechunics, Hydrostatics, 
a, Mode we ry a Optics. 12mo. pp. 


564 (' 
istory a me Protestant Reformation 
MnFrnes.” vol 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 633 (Phila. Blanchard 


ine mt 3 H.)—Arthar Conway ; or, Scenes i 
Mi a e No. 159 Select Library bities. Rvo. on 


146 (A arper & Bros.) 
Mills gy a ae ony mg men of 
Great Bri Ireland. ‘ols. 8vo, pp. 1174 


fon potion! Student. 
Pe pp. 96 st ty Townse 


Second edition, }2mo. pp. 188 (Dewitt & Davenport). 
Sadlier (airs. T 3—Benjnnin or, the Pupil of the 
Christian Brothers, Translated from the French. 

248, woodcuts (D. & J. Sadilier). 
sin ia G. )—Katherine Walton; or, the Rebel of 
: a Historical Romance of — epee 


. -) 
Treatise on the Duty of a Christian towards God. By 
. dela Sallie. Translated from the 
hog b Mrs. T. Sadilier. Second American, from 
ath Paris edition edition. 12mo. pp. 372 (D. & J. Sad- 
Seioo 








tH" MESSRS. LONG & BROTHER 
Published on WEDNESDAY, September 10th, 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. 
Complete. 1 vol. 8vo. with cuts, 50 cts, 
“Caution TO THE PuBLic.’"—We would notify the 
Public, that Mesers. Long & Brother are the only per- 
sons in the United States to whom we have sold the 
advance copy :* LEWIS ARUNDEL, which is now 
ee , and that we have seen a 
utile Edition, which we pronounce a base decep 
tion, and caution the public against it, as it is not a copy 
London Edition. 


of the 
Virtus, Son & Co. 
New York, dug. 15, 1851. 

Loxes’ Complete Edition of Lewis Arundel is now 
published, without alteration or abridgment. Ilius- 
a Price 50 cents. 

the following from the “ oats York Courier 
and yp reel ” of Seen 18th, 185 

“We have received from Jae & Brother, of this 
city, another instalment of Lewis ARUNDEL; or, the 
Railroad of Life, the Author of Frank Fairlegh. 
= have py m, n of this brilliant production, and 

, that in a short time the entire 


een ne et Seanad Dias he r pro- 
‘oundest contempt. esers Long rother, we are 
happy to know, are clear of any such imputation.” 

[From Scott's Weekly ree erat, 


is Arundel; or, the Railroad of Life. By the 
Author of - Prowk Prank F h. We have before us the 
ic and ponting picture pes human 
life. fein its pages, the author has so blended the hu- 


sternal ternately relieved 
pe nbn ay cs now dloposing»mithfuaesy 
and, anon, exciting to 

Long & Brother Brothers 43 Ann st., New York, are the en- 
pamen SER tet teenie) ty the works, and the only 
are authorized by the London publishers 

to bodes issue it in parts, . 
and who warn the public against a spurious 
through press, and give assur- 
ance that theirs will be the only genuine ‘ Lewis Arun- 


del’ that will make iis a in this country from 
the London edition, whi is not yet complete.” 


‘PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY 
Have in Press, 
CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN 
STERLING, 

From Early Sheets received from the Author; and 
MEMOIR AND REMAINS OF 
MARGARET FULLER. 


Edited by Ralph Waldo Emerson and William H. 
Channing. 





813 4¢ 





New and Popular Books. 
W. HOLDREDGE, 


140 Fulton Street, New York, 


Havine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 

Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants, Peddlers, Clergymen, Colporteurs, Agents, 
Cinbs, Public and District Schoo! Committees, and all 
othere in want of Books or Stationery, cheap, to give him 
aca 

He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh stock 
of Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, comprising all 
the new, popular, and valuable Works of the day, which 
will be o for cash or city acceptance much below 
the market prices. 

Goods ordered not found satisfactory, may be returned 


in good order, free of ch: and the mone id will be 
retended. arge, y pa 





Just Published, 
Second Edition of Dix's New Work, entitled 


A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. 
12imo. pp. 380. Price $1. 
“Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely find 


a more trustworthy guide than the present volume.”’— 
M. Y, Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


In Two Parts. 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes WB oe Scott, ante 
and others. The best 12mo. edition published 
with four Steel, and fifteen Wood Engravings. Paces $i 35. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE SERIES. 


FIRESIDE PIETY ; 


Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In ‘I'wo Parts. 
Part I —* Come to Prayer.” 
Part I1.—* Home Made Happ 


Royal 18mo. 237 pp., with eames, Title and Steal | 


Engravings; bound in uniform style with Abbott's Histori- | 
cal Series. 
CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 


Or, the Character and Manners of the Chinese, Illustrat- 
ing their Intercourse with Foreigners. 
With Illuminated Tite, Frontispiece, and 20 Engravi ns | 


Royal 18mo. 350 pp. ; poupe A match Abbott's Historical 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 


An Offering of Purity and Truth. By Mrs. L. G. Asguu. 
Published by a —— 140 Fulton street, 
ew York 





“ This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, sketches, | 
and poema, from our best writers, made with great taste | 
and care, and itlustrated by fourteen fine steel engravings, | 
among which is a portrait of Jenny Lind, which alone is | 
worth the price asked for the book, Fs gone Ar to those who | 
have never had the pleasure of seeing her.”—Oneida He- | 


MEDICAL wi FOR THE 
Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 


Third Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With- 
out or with nearly One Hundred fine illustrations. 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 12mo. 528 pp. 


BY CHARLES D. HAMMOND, M.D. 


The volume here offered to the public is of a character 
that gives it a claim to the attention of every yen ae 
mother in the land; and we are assured on the highest 
medical authority, that its advice is sensible and salutary, 
and that tis elneatation is calculated to do good. 

“ We regard it as an important work, aod doubt not it 
will find its way into every family of the Union.”’—Atlas. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and for Sale PAM HOLDREDGE, 
Publisher, Bookseller, and Stationer, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

“ Countine-House Conventences.—Mr. W. Holdredge, 
No. 140 Fulton street, New York, has presented us with a 
new style of Letter File, ‘a nted article,’ with the form 
of a book, the size of » cap sheet of paper, and riden 
we should think, to file two hundred and fifty lette 

this plan, a week’s letters may be filed tas tony Mounts. 
and are so arranged as to be aes mye rg 

penmept on, pane ledges e price is only $1. 
meee eee ted 


Now 
LIFE: A POEM, IN FOUR BOOKS. 
By D. PARISH BARHYDT. 


Second edition. 374 cents. 
my3 eow ly 











“WEBSTER’S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Spring field. Mass., 
AND FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


In the Minority Report, presented to the New York 
Senate relative to placing a copy of Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary in each of the District Schools of 
that State, occurs a letter from Washington Irving to 
the person making the report. Mr. Irving complains 
that we published, from a letter addressed to us by 
himself, a portion favorable to the Dictionary, without 
adding his expression of dissent from its orthography. 

In February, 1849, in reply to a complimentary copy 
of the Dictionary sent him, by us, Mr. I. wrote us, “1 
consider this Dictionary in many respects the best in 
our language, and find it an invaluable vade mecum.” 
He added, “ I must frankly tell you, however, that I do 
not make it my standard for orthography, in the publi- 
cation of my works. My reason simply is, that it differs 
occasionally from the orthography in use among the 
best London publishers.” He adds, “I do not pretend 
to take any part in the controversy which is going on in 
the periodical press on the subject [the Macaulay con- 
troversy], and indeed I am apt to be somewhat negli- 
gent in matters of the kind,” &c. 

To the complaint of Mr. Lrving, we reply, 

1. We published a single line of his letter—“ [ find it 
an invaluable made mecum "’—as an independent sen- 
tence of itself, not dependent on anything, which prece- 
ded or foliowed, for its full and true import, and with- 
holding, necessarily, much, and that perhaps the 
strongest, of what he had said in commendation, as we 
were giving the briefest possible extracts from a num- 
ber of writers. 

2. We did not thereby commit Mr. Irving to unquali- 
fied approval of everything the work might contain, his 
language quoted not implying this, and we having pub- 
licly and ca all occasions stated that there were differ- 
ences of opinion as to some points of Webster's ortho- 
graphy. But, 

3. We found on examination that Mr. Irving “in the 
publication of his works” in Putnam's authorised 
edition, issued under the author’s own supervision, does 
make Webster his standard of orthography, in opposi- 
| tion to “ that in use among the best London publishers,” 
80 far that we think we are entirely safe in saying, that 
we will point out nine cases in any given chapter of the 
“ Alhambra,” for instance, in which the orthography 
conforms to Webster, as opposed to London usage, to 
one, that shall be cited where the latter differs from the 
former Mr. I., for instance, follow’s Webster in giv- 
ing the termination or in flavor, favor, intetlor, de- 
meanor, &c. (see Alhambra, pp. 14—20)—a constantly 
recurring class of words. 

The English usage, although not entirely uniform, yet 
almost invariably gives flavour, &c., inserting the u. 
So Mr. 1. doubles the / in recall, p. 13, &&¢.—the London 

publishers do not. Had we, therefore, given Mr. 
Irving's theory, and then stated his practice, of orthogra- 
phy, we should have made him a party “to the contro- 
versy going on,” to our advantage, perhaps, but in 
opposition to his intimated wishes. 

aa is, that interested Po wes s, in assailing the 


hography of Webster’s Dictionary, studiously con- 
t that Prof. Goodrich, in the present revised 





where g ae ultimate arbiter in all 
pe matters—seemed not Pena to adopt Dr. 
Webster's peculiarities, orthography, 


peed yomndng b § avn ae aceordnnce with ev 

has center and . 
ase of both ix with the 

per of Webster's Dictionary. The London Lexi- 

cons gives a similar jatitude in matters of prouunciation 


and orth y- In the language of the New York 
International, — 
“ Dr. Webster and with eminent success, 


to reduce the — nguage to order, and to subject 
it to the operation of principles.’ The he soundness of his 
views, - evidenced, by the steady advance of his 
system in the public favor, and the very general 
adoptivn alread tial features. 


G. & C. Merriam. 
Springfield, Mass., August, 1851. 813 
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THE SCALP-HUNTERS. 


This Day Published by 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE SCALP-HUNTERS ; 


OR, ROMANTIC ADVENTURES IN 
NORTHERN NEW MEXICO. 
By T. MAYNE REIb, 
Author of the * Rifle Rangers.” 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOL. 


* Full of flerce life and feverish interest. A tale 
which, in spite of some revolting horrors, will hold its 
readers fast.”"—Atheneum. 

“if Captain Reid's embroidering needie was now and 
then trnced in his earlier war sketches, the glitter of its 
gold and silver threads now boldly challenges atten- 
tion. * * * His Indians nre less magniloquent than the | 
ideal Redskins of Mr. Cooper, but, we fear, far truer to 
life, His trapper is nearer truth than the * Longue Ca- 
rabine’ of Cooper's attractive les. The volumeschal- | 
lenge with justice the attention of the most ennuied of 
the devotees of a Londoa season.”’— Britannia. } 

“ The reader suspends his breath, feels his blood rush | 
like a tide around his heart, or quailed and quailing, as- 
tounded at the imminent danger, fancies it has stagnat- 
ed, and becomes stationary. * * * Captain Reid's 
description of the Prairie Fever made us hesitate a mo- 
ment as to whether we should not incoutinently put 
down the book, rush maniac-like into the woods, and 
declare ourselves hunters, prairie traders, anything, in 
fuct. * * * Without further comment, we pronounce 
it to be the must fascinating work of the day.”’—Dis- 
patch. 
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ARTHUR'S LIBRARY FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


Complete in Twelve handsome 18mo. volumes. 
Bound 4 cloth. | 


. WOMAN'S TRIALS; or, Tales and Sketches from 


1 
the Life Around Us. 
2. MARRIED LIFE; ITS SHADOWS AND S8SUN- 
SHINE. 
3. THE TWO WIVES; or. Lost and Won. 
4. THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE; or, * He doeth 
all things Well,” 
5. HOME SCENES AND HOME INFLUENCES. 
6. STORIES FOR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 
7 
8 
9 
0. 


. LESSONS iN. LIFE, FOR ALL WHO WILL | 


Read Them. 
. SEED TIME AND HARVEST; or, Whatsoever 

a Man Soweth that shall he also Reap. 

STORIES FUR PARBNTS. 

OFF-HAND SKETCHES, A LITTLE DASHED 

with Humor. 
1h. WORDS FOR THE WISE. 
12. THE TRIED AND THE TEMPTED. 

The above Series are sold together or separate, as 
each work is complete in itself. No Family should be 
without a copy of this interesting and instructive 
Series. a30 tf 


NATIONAL SiRIES OF READING 


BOOKS. 
BY R. G. PARKER, 
Author of English Composition, School Philosophy, 
History, &c., &c. 
The following Series ‘of Books are now completed, 
and are offered to the Trade on advantageous terms : 


PARKER’S SCHOOL READER, No. 1. 
Do. do. do. No. 2. 
Do. do. do. No. 3. 
Do. do. do. No. 4. 
Do. RHETORICAL READER. 


These Works are unosarpassed in literary merit and 
mechanical execution. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
ad tf 51 John street. 


qe OH OHNW.ORR) 


ngraC DED 


The wh iapentaay astra | the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


— ite een at his old place, 75 Nassau Street, 
where, wit ie long experience and saperior advanta 

he isepabied to exeente all orders in hits line, orem 
large, in a superior style. with the utmost dispatch, and 
On reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 


1 








work are unsurpassed, 4a. W. ORR, 
amt 73 Nassau st. New York. 
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McNICOL & CO.’S 
EUROPEAN PACKAGE EXPRESS, 


38 Wall street, New York, 
and 9 Fenwick street, en 
PACKAGES ARE MADE UP WEEKLY FOR ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE. 

Ordinary sample parcels, One Dollar each. 
Parties in the United States a 5 goods, Parcels, 
Pictures, Books, or any description of Merchandise from 
Great Britain, Protiee: ‘ee. are solicited ts cuder shipment 
through McNicol & Co., Liver rpool, who have agents in all 


the large cities and sea rope. 
They also tender their services to Lmporters in general 
in this city, in the transaction of all business connected 


with the Custom House, in ae and clearing ory 
matiers pertaining 
thereto. From long European and American experience, 
they are enabled to offer — facilities as will insure the 
greatest ble ue Gat Importers of other cities may 
on on their ing ‘forwarded according to ert 
tion, and a em more convenient to make their pa 
| at home, we will draw for the amount of gation, ag 
which only the charge for collection will be added 
The strictest attention will be paid to all business in- 
trusted with us, with the most economical charges, and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 


je7 Om McNICOL, 38 Wall street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!:! 


‘Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
| and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 














MR, GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


‘Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as ais Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 
All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), rue Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 
buf Aeenr. 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 


155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Woald inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:— Blanchard & Lea; A. os H. E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakiston ; J. W. "Moore ; Li Grambo 
& Co.; Phillips, Sam & Co.; & Nichols ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin 
coin, E. H. Pease & Co., &c. He keeps on hand a supply 
of ali the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so icated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only. The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, n to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,” bri to his notice Many valuable 
Books published cas only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and th 
the 7 lowest prices for cash, or cash at 
mont 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direet communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer such 
Books at the publisher's Jowest cash prices not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
would suggest that by = him a few copies as soon as 

published they would be in to the notice of the 





rely on 
re of each 





Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf 








Walter Colton's Last, 


THE SEA AND THE SAILOR. 


NOTES ON 
FRANCE AND ITALY, 
AND 
OTHER. LITERARY REMAINS of REV. WAL Tp, 
COLTON ; TOGETHER WITH A MEMOIR. 
By Rev. Henny T. Cueever. 
Just published 
Panne, §, BARNES & CO, 
51 John street, 

IN PRESS. 


LIFE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


By Rev. Henry T. Cueever. 
adit 





THE AMERICAN 


COTTON SPINNER’S GUIDE. 


Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana. 
ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on (Cu. 
ton Spinning ; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &.: 
with Notices of recent Improvements. Together 
with rales and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
plete in one volume. Price $1, or in pocket book 
form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

“This is the name mh a new and very useful lite 
work, just issued Pt, 4- Eee, It is compiled from the 
papers of the late obert H. Baird, well known as 1 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical treatise r- 
lative to spinning in all ite departments and relations.” 

—North American. 

“A very useful volume.”— Public Ledger. 

“ Those enga in this important branch of use‘ 
art, will find this work invaluable in their business."- 
Evening Bulletin 


NEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS AN) 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Just Published by 
A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 
Gnide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 
and Founding. By Fred. Overman. [n one volume, 
price #8 cts. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
Art, for 1851.—Containing an account of all the i 
portant discoveries in Art and Science for the ps 
year. In! volume, price $1. 

THE MANUPACTURE OF STEEL, containing 
practice and principle of working and making Ste!. 
By Frederick Overman, Mining eer, author of 
the “ Manniacture of Iron,” a&c. Complete in 0 
volume, 

“ A valuable and almost indispensable hand book ‘0 
all workers in steel and iron, such as blacksmiths. cu’ 
lers, die sinkers, and manufacturers of various kind 
hardware. Theman of science, as wel! ns the artist’. 
hen find much valuable information in Mr. Overmat’ 

."—Arthur’s Home Gazette. 

“ We consider it to be an oxnbensty useful book snd 
well worthy the patronage of all nterested in \roa 
work.” — Scientific American. 

“Ic is ilastrated y te aawees explanatory of et 

machinery.” — American. 
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HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishes." 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD), in all its brancte 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execult | 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, up? 
most reasonable tera:s; while the experience 0 r 
years enables him to feel confidence in his 
to pees! ee a, ad iy ihe ey favor him with 
52 John stree!, 
Miy20sen pois susah and William), New ¥¢ 
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 BRAITHWAITE’S 
‘RETROSPECT 


MEDICINE & SURGERY. 





Part XXIII.—July—Now Ready. 





STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
PROPRIETORS AND PUBLISHERS 


of this sterling periodical, respectfully inform the trade 
that the usual discount will be allowed from the follow- 
ing retail prices: 
Pants ltol2 . . . 50 cts. each. 
#13 to22 .. 75 sad 
M GMB EIU 8 $l 
Bound vols.insheep, . . 2 


(The boand sets, from 1 to 22, are made up in 9 vols.) 


8. & T. also take this opportunity to state, that here- 
after the work will be published in both hemispheres, 


simultaneously, and that in typography, quality of | —————— 


paper, and that accuracy so essential toa medical jonr- 
nal, there will be nothing to be desired. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 





6 2t 222 Broapway. 
E. 8S. JONES & CoO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have just issued 
THE MODEL ARCHITECT, NO. 2, 
FOR AUGUST. 

Containing Original Designs for 


COTTAGES, VILLAS, SUBURBAN 
RESIDENCES, &c., 
accompanied by 
Explanations, Specifications, Estimates, and 
Elaborate Details. 


Prepared expressly for the Use of Projectors and Arti- 
sans throughout the United States. 


BY SAMUEL SLOAN, 
Architect. 


The above work is designed t» meet the wishes, not 
only of those directly interested in building, but of all 
who desire the advancement of this noble art in our 
country, and wish to cultivate their tastes and ac- 
qvaintance with architecture. The handsome manner 
in which it is prepared and embellished, renders it a 
tasteful ornament for the drawing-room, while its 
a as delineations give it the highest 1 
Vaiue. 

The work will be in two quarto volumes of twelve 
numbers each, to be issued monthly, until complete. 
Each number contains four Lithographic Engravings 
of original designs, varying in cost of erection from 
$800 to ho sg There are also four sheew ae} oo 
accompanying the designs, comprising gra ans, 
&c., &e. Besides this, each number contains eight 
pages of letter-press, descriptive of the designs, giving 
extended accounts of the various styles adopted, essays 
on w, ventilation, &c., &c ; elaborate specifica- 
tions, ates, tables, and in short everything desira- 
ble, either for construction or for general information, in 
beautiful type; the whole being executed on the very 
finest paper, manufactured expressly fur the work. 


Price 50 Cents a Number. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
MANURES. 


From the Recent Publications of the 


SULIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 


KNOWLEDGE. 
With Additional Notes, 
BY THE AMERICAN EDITOR. 
One Volume 12mo. cloth. 
Price 67 cents, Trade. 
E. 8. JONES & CO., 
8. W. corner Fourth and Race strects, 


a23 1m PHiLaDeLruia. 
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THE SUBSCRIBERS INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE TO THEIR 


LARGE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND PORTUGUESE 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


It has been much enlarged by Recent Importations from 
PARIS, MADRID, BARCELONA, MILAN, FLORENCE, TURIN, &c. 
AND NEW INVOICES OF LATE PUBLICATIONS 


ARE CONSTANTLY COMING TO HAND. 
Their Stock has been Selected with Great Care, and their prices are moderate. 





BOOKS IMPORTED TO ORDER on Liberal Terms. 


[ CATALOGUES WITH PRICES will be furnished on application (post paid). 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


BOSTON, 
Will Publish and have ready for the Trade on the 10th of August, 


THE FOLLOWING 


ANNUALS AND GIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON: 


The Gems of Beauty and Literary Gift, 


Edited by EMILY PERCIVAL. 8vo. elegantly illustrated and bound in various styles. 


The Souvenir Gallery. 


An elegant 4to. volume, with Thirteen Steel Plates—various styles. 


The Amaranth; or, Token of Friendship. 


A Christmas and New Year Gift. Hiustrated with new Steel Engravings. 12mo., morocco. 


The Keepsake of Friendship. 


A Gift Book for the Coming Season. By G.S. MUNROE. 12mv., Illustrated. Morocco. 


The Garland; or, Token of Friendship, 


A 12mo. Annual for 1852, with fine Engravings. Morocco full gilt. 


The Magnolia. An elegant new Gift Volume. 


Embellished with Steel Plates and morocco full gilt binding. 12mo. 


The Juvenile Keepsake. 


Edited by CLARA ARNOLD. With fine Engravings. i6mo. 


The Ice King and the Sweet South Wind. 


By Mrs.C.H. BUTLER. 16mo., beautifully Ilustrated. 


The Little Messenger Birds; or, Chimes of the Silver Bells. 


By MRS. BUTLER. With fine Illustrations. 16mo. 


Christmas’ Roses. A Gift Book for the Young. 


With Steel Engravings. 16mo. a2tft 








TO ENGINEERS. 


A NEW WORK 
ON TRE Half Square (nine lines), : ‘ $ 50 


LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One Square (eighteenlines), . ° 1 00 
MARINE BOILERS OF THE UNITED i a 
STATES. Half Column,  . ; q j 275 
from authentic Drawi a hope dig One Column, ; a 2 “ 5 00 
E i among which are those of t 
yo! Gen beet cane in the country, has OnePage, . : ; , P ae 
just been published by 


B. H. BARTOL, Engineer, YEARLY TERMS. 


And is for sale at the store of 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
66 3m* Broadway. 





One Square, e ° » -- $4000 
Thirty lines, ‘ ‘ P e 60 00 
One Column . ° : 200 60 
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ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER, BY 


E. H?> BUTLER & COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





HART’S FEMALE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. 


The Female frose Writers of America, with Biographical Notice, and specimens 
of their phi By John 8. Hart, LL D. Elegantly illustrated with = 
traits of Mrs Kirkland, Miss Sedgwick, Miss Mclatosh, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. 
Neal, Mrs. Jadson, Mrs. Hentz, and Margaret Fuller, from original drawings, 
and engraved in the first style of art in London, expressly for this work, 
-_ by original iluminations in the highest style of chromo-tithography. 1 vol. 

perial Svo. 


READ’S FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA. 


The Female Poets of America, with Biographical Notices, and specimens of their 
Writings. By Thomas Buchanan Read (the “ Poet Artist’). Illustrated with 
ten pertaits and three illuminations. Fifth edition, with additions. 1 vol 
imperial 8vo. 


ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS, 
The complete Works of Samuel Rogers, elegantly illustrated with a portrait in the 
highest style of art, from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, R.A., and thirteen 
line engravings executed expressly for this work. 1 vol. 8vo. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
The complete Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell, elegantly illustrated with a 
pre. engraved in the highest style of art, from a painting by Sir Thomas 
: rap a R.A., and thirteen line engravings, executed especially for this work. 


EDITH MAY’S POETICAL WORKS. 


The complete Poetical Works of Edith May, elegantly illustrated with a portrait by 
Cheney, from a drawing by Furness, Jr, and by ten elegant engravings cxecut- 
ed in ayer the finest style of “line,” from original drawings, by Deve- 
reux. 1 vol. 8vo. 


THE PROVERBIALIST AND THE POET. 


Proverbs illustrated by parallel or relative 
added, Proverbs from the Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, with transia- 
tions. By James Orton, Esq. Elegantly illustrated with illuminations and 


engravings. 
CABINET OF MODERN ART. 


A collection of twenty-five subjects from modern Masters, engraved in the highest 
style of mezzotinto. Tiustrated 7 appropriate articles in prose and verse. 
0. 


ges from the Poets. To which are 





CABINET OF MODERN ART—SECOND SERIES. 


A collection of twenty-five subjects, from modern Masters, engraved in the highest 
style of mezzotinto. Illustrated by appropriate articles in and verse. 
Second series, | vol. 8vo. This volume is entirely different, both in illustra- 
tions and in letter-press, from the first series. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY, QUARTO 
EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 


Proverbial Philosophy, a Book of Thoughts and Arguments originally treated. By 
Martin Farquhar Tupper, D.C.L. F.R.S. Revised and authorized edition ; 
) mmponcl iltustrated, with sixteen elegant engravings, 1 vol. small 4to. 
age type. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY ; 
DUODECIMO, WITH AN ESSAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF PROVERBS. 
By Jas. Orton, Esq. Elegantly illustrated, with a portrait and eleven engrav- 
ings. 1 vol. 12m0, 
TUPPER’S POETICAL WORKS: 


AUTHORIZED EDITION. Ballads for the Times, A Thousand Lines, Hactenus, 
Geraldine, and other Poems. By Martin Farquhar Tupper, D.C.L.,F.RS. To 
which is added a aor Sketch of the Author, by William Anderson, 
Esq., author of “La pe Lyrics.” Elegantly illustrated, with a new por- 
trait and ten engavings. ’ 

LEAFLETS OF MEMORY. 


Reyne a . ificent! 

= ieninnind Ansan Gon SELES Satghth ee ye ap es in 
beauty either of its predecessors. 

THE SNOW FLAKE. 

A Christmas and New Year's Present for 1852. Elegantly illustrated with nine 

new and splendid engravings, and bound in a beautiful style. 
FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 

A Christmas, New Year. and Bifthday Gift for 1852. Fipgentiy. Wipeareied with 

nine new and splendid engravings, and bound in a beautiful style. ° 
CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMS, 

And New Year’s Wreath for 1852 (a Juvenile Gift). Elegantly illustrated with six 

new and 











New Edition. First series, 4 vol. splendid engravings, and bound in a heautiful style. $13 2 
HOPKINS, BRIDGMAN & CO, TO TEACHERS — 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 
Have just published the Second Edition of 


THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE, 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE LIFE AND LABORS OF 


MARY LYON, 


LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE MOUNT HOLYOKE FEMALE SEMINARY, 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 


BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL-D.- 


12mo., with four Steel Engravings. 


“This piece of biagtaphy is more precious than rubies. [tis the memoir of a woman of extraordina 
power and solid requisites of learning, combined with the purest and most active piety, disin 


lence, self-denial, and wisdom.”’—North 


“ As Miss Lyon's character was one of the =) age and most remarkable that adorn our age, or any age, I 
a volume of ~ iia through which, though 


shall confidently expect that her biography will 
dead, she will effectually speak for ages to come.” —Rev. J. Perxins, 


Northampton, Sept. 2, 1851. 


TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC & COMMON SCHOOLS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


HART’S POPULAR SYSTEM OF 


PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of Public and Common Schools. 
Corrected from the Census of 1850. 


and favorably known among 
the following inten on : 


New York, July 15, 1851. 

I have} been familiar with a PRACTICAL GE- 
OF waleaber Ber prt Cc. vad containing a full 
a arrangement on 
better adapted for Exercises than any other Manual 
used in our Schools. This little work will be equally 

to all the correct Atlases in use. { am 
813 3t_° 


This work, so | 
Teachers, has elici 


mental 
benevo- 
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Will be Published in a few days, 


ORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE. POETICAL 
W Wore me Epition—-TROUTMAN & 


» queghy 9 our Common School Teachers throughout 
the " 


JOSEPH McKEEN, 
Cuunty Superintendent of Common § ‘hools for 
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ENTIRE NEW EDITION OF 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


COMPLETE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
By our most Eminent Artists. 


This edition, in size and , will be uniform with 


our editions of tht Standard Poets. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Boston, Sept., 1851—s13 tf " 





HAYES, 193 Market street, Philadelphia, publish this 
day, a new edition of the Poetical Works of Willian 
Wordsworth, edited by Henry Reed, in one vol. octavo, 
iNustrated by two fine steel engravings, a Head of 
Wordsworth, and a view of Rydal Mount. 


the City and County ot .. -w York. 
~~ inlaid tes 
A 
Early in September, will be ready for delivery, 

SMITH’S IMPROVED ATLAS, with additional Maps 

and corrections from the late census, well calculated 

to illustrate Hart's Geography. 

Hart's Geogra and Smith's Improved Atlas are 
the first p al works published, containing 
the Census of | and the latest statisti- 


CADY & BURGESS, 
Puvwuers, 
No. 60 John street. 


This edition contains all the Poems in the latest Lon- 
don editions (inclading the new Poem entitled the Pre- 
jude) and some additivnal pieces from other sources, 
and is the most complete edition which has been pub- 
lished 


June 20, 1851. 





Jy5 3m 





